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“ST. JAMES AND SPAIN TO BATTLE!” 
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PAUL FERNANDEZ, O.P. 


N OCTOBER twelfth of this year the famous shrine of Our 
Lady of the Pillar in Saragossa, Spain, will be the scene 
of unusual rejoicing. For this year that day will mark 
not only the annual fiesta of a shrine dear to the heart 

of Spain but will also be the nineteenth centenary of a place of 

pilgrimage which is among the oldest in Christendom. 

While honoring Our Lady, Spain will not forget to praise 
the glories of the Apostle, St. James the Greater. It was this 
patron of the Spanish people who was responsible, together with 
the Blessed Mother herself, for the beginnings of the shrine in 
the first few years of the Christian era. That has been the firm 
belief of Spain for centuries. 

The account given of St. James in the Acts of the Apostles 
lends little, if any, support to the Spanish tradition. There we 
learn that after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the first 
Pentecost, the disciples separated to bring the Gospel to the 
four quarters of the earth. Tradition tells us further that it 
fell to his lot to preach Christ in Judea and Samaria. His death 
in Palestine in the reign of Herod Agrippa is recorded by St. Luke 
in the Acts in the following words: “And at the same time 
Herod the king stretched forth his hands to afflict some of the 
church. And he killed James the brother of John with the 
sword.”? There is no word in the New Testament of an apostolic 
journey to distant Spain. 

But a venerable oral tradition, transmitted from father to 
son for generations, affirms that all the fruitful years of St. 








* Acts, x11: 1-2. 
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James’ apostolate were not spent in Palestine. We are told that 
he travelled to Spain, as did the great Doctor of the Gentiles, 
St. Paul, and preached the Gospel there to a hard-hearted, ob- 
stinate people who refused to give ear to his message of salva- 
tion. The story goes on to relate how he journeyed through 
the country in search of souls to hear him but found everywhere 
the same lack of interest. But one night while he was praying 
near the banks of the Ebro, the river on which Saragossa now 
stands, he was favored with a visit from the holy Mother of 
God. Lifting his eyes, he beheld Our Lady before him, sur- 
rounded by choirs of Angels and flooded in heavenly light. From 
the remote shores of Asia Minor, where she was then living in 
the care of his brother, St. John, she had come to console and 
encourage the herald of Christ and to tell him that this country 
which he found so blind to the truth was to be after a time a 
great Catholic nation. So closely would Spain be attached to 
Christ, she would never forget or betray the faith she was to 
receive. Then the Blessed Mother of Christ commanded the 
Apostle to erect a shrine at the spot in her honor. And she left 
there a marble pillar, the work of Angels, before she departed 
for her Eastern home. 


Greatly cheered by the visit of his Queen, St. James began im- 
mediately to build a humble shrine at the place where Spain kneels to- 
day to venerate Our Lady of the Pillar. This done, he joyfully re- 
sumed his journey. Two or three years later, about 43 or 44 A. D., 
he set the seal of martyrdom on his doctrine at Jerusalem, the first 
of the Apostles to shed his blood as a witness to Jesus Christ. 

This journey of St. James to Spain, like many another an- 
cient tradition, has in recent centuries been the target of the 
severest attack of the critics. But the faith of the Spanish peo- 
ple in their patron has weathered these storms of doubt and 
denial; and with good reason too, apart from any motives of 
piety and devotion. Despite the critical dynamiting the founda- 
tion is still solid. It will be the purpose of this paper to examine 
the strength of this foundation and to show that, while the tra- 
dition may lack much in the way of desirable corroboration, the 
arguments advanced against it are neither cogent nor conclusive.’ 





2 “Not all the data which have been transmitted to us by pious tradition re- 
garding the apparition of Our Blessed Lady have always been considered as 
trustworthy. Some of them were admitted by the Congregation of Rites; others 
were eal Villada, Historia Eclesiastica de Espana (Madrid, 1929), 
I, pp. 70-71. 
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At the end of the sixteenth century, the Archbishop of To- 
ledo, Garcia de Loaisa, called into doubt the tradition which had 
been recognized as true by the common agreement of the whole 
nation and by historians in and outside of Spain, to such an ex- 
tent that Cornelius a Lapide could term it a “universal and im- 
memorial tradition . . . which no one can deny.” Loaisa had 
read three old manuscripts in the archives of his Cathedral, in 
which he found a fabulous story devised in the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the object of protecting the rights of the See of To- 
ledo against those of Santiago. The Archbishop considered the 
parchments an argument to show the primacy of his See. Ac- 
cording to the manuscripts’ story, D. Rodrigo, Archbishop of 
Toledo in the first half of the thirteenth century, declared that 
the common tradition so far admitted by all Spain was a myth. 
This declaration is supposed to have been made at the Council of 
the Lateran, the Acts of which the manuscripts pretend to 
record. The story of the Archbishop’s denial appears in almost 
identical terms in two of the papers, both of which were written 
after his death. 

These manuscripts are generally recognized as spurious. 
They reflect very little credit on their authors or on Archbishop 
Loaisa, who gave the tale circulation again three centuries later. 
It is practically certain that D. Rodrigo was never present at 
the Council of the Lateran. At that time, moreover, the Brevi- 
ary of the See of Toledo included an account of the journey of 
St. James of Spain. It is very difficult to understand why D. 
Rodrigo would have denied the tradition approved in his own See. 

Among the historians, Baronius, in his Ecclesiastical Annals, 
also maintained the opinion denying the Apostle’s journey. Bel- 
larmine followed the lead of Baronius, asserting in a manuscript 
found in the library of Vallicelana of Rome that St. James could 
not have preached in Spain. In confirmation of this he adduces 
all the proofs he had at hand, some of them rather forceful. Un- 
fortunately, the opinion of these renowned authors had great 
weight in the reform of the Roman Breviary which was being 
undertaken by Clement VIII at the time these disputations were 
taking place. The Pontiff was persuaded to change the phrases 
in the Breviary lessons which clearly expressed the Spanish 
tradition. Philip III, then King of Spain, manifested his re- 
sentment through the Spanish Ambassador at Rome, the Duke 
of Sessa. The protests were at first unsuccessful, but finally, in 
the pontificate of Urban VIII, the defenders of the tradition 
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triumphed. Urban left the following phrase in the fifth lesson 
of the Office of St. James: 


Soon he set out for Spain, where he converted some to Christ, among 
whom were the seven men afterwards ordained Bishops by St. Peter and who 
were the first sent by him to Spain. 

This controversy has its roots in the surprising silence of 
early writers about the Apostle’s journey. The history of the 
Spanish Church in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries is very 
well known. But the many Spanish writers who treated in 
those days of events more or less intimately connected with the 
one we are here discussing preserved a complete silence about 
the visit of the Apostle. 

Prudentius, for example, composed the Book of Crowns, in 
which he does homage to the victory achieved by the martyrs 
of Saragossa over their tyrants. Here he had an opportunity 
to speak of St. James, who had preached the Gospel in that city. 
Yet there is no word of him. Orosius, another famous Spanish 
historian of the fifth century, likewise omits all mention of the 
Apostle. St. Martin, Bishop of Dumio and afterwards of Braga, 
wrote in the sixth century several books in which he might 
have referred to the preaching of St. James in Galicia or made 
mention of the tomb of the Apostle at Compostela in the same 
province. But he too is silent. 

In the following century, the Spanish Church had many 
saints and scholars, some of whom have left an indelible mark 
on history, such as St. Leander, St. Isidore, St. Braulius, St. 
Julian, and St. Ildefonsus. Of this group, St. Isidore, Bishop 
of Seville, affirms the tradition; St. Julian, Bishop of Toledo, 
denies it. 

Before attempting to reply to this formidable objection, it 
will be well to recall that every negative argument—the argu- 
ment from silence—requires two conditions for its validity. First 
of all, the author must be writing of matters more or less elosely 
connected with the matter on which he is silent. Secondly, it 
must be clear that he could have known about the matter on 
which he is silent and also that he should have included it in 
his writings. In the present case we cannot but say that the 
above-mentioned writers must have known of the Apostle’s 
journey to Spain. But we can also affirm that the nature of 
their works was such that it was unnecessary for them to speak 
of the Apostle.® 

It might seem that Prudentius should have inserted the 
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name of St. James in one of his hymns to the martyrs of Sara- 
gossa. But he was not bound to do so by reason of the end he 
had in mind. His purpose was to enumerate the martyrs of 
Saragossa who will be present before God on the day of judg- 
ment. The Apostle preached in Saragossa, but he was not put 
to death there, nor even in Spain, but in far-off Palestine. Con- 
sequently he held no claim to a place among those honored by 
Prudentius. 

Orosius in his history intended to continue the argument 
of St. Augustine’s City of God, wherein the perpetual struggle 
between good and evil is so ably depicted. His object, there- 
fore, was to prove that the tribulations endured by humanity 
before God became man, were greater and more numerous than 
those experienced after the coming of Christ; and that, conse- 
quently, Christianity could not be blamed for them. And so 
Orosius found no opportunity to speak of the Apostles in par- 
ticular, preferring to treat of general aspects of history. 

The silence of the other authors cannot by any manner of 
means add force to the negative argument. Their writings were 
not historical and therefore do not deal with the journey of the 
Apostle to Spain.‘ 

With regard to the opinion of St. Julian, it can be said that 
it is not historically certain that he desired to enumerate in his 
work De Sexta Aetate the places where the twelve Apostles 
preached. He simply says that St. James preached in Jerusalem, 
without making any distinction between the two Apostles of 
that name. Besides, he does not point out the nations evan- 
gelized by some of the other Apostles. What he had in mind 
was to prove to the Jews that the Messias had already come 
into this world, and to strengthen his arguments he recounts 
some of the deeds of those Apostles who brought the Gospel 
to the Jewish people. 

And now, having treated some of the arguments offered 
against the historical truth of the Apostle’s visits, we may turn 
to the older and far more trustworthy evidence in favor of the 
Spanish tradition. 

First of all, we have the words of a hymn in the Gothic 
Office which clearly affirm the coming of St. James to Spain: 
“John ruled Asia alone, and his brother ruled Spain.” The real 
value of this stanza was rejected by two historians, Alexander 





* Villada, op. cit., p. 41 seq. 
* Villada, ibiat 
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Natalis and Cajetan Cieni. The former asserted that the Gothic 
Office was not approved by the Church. Besides being false, 
this declaration means nothing, for even if it were not approved 
by the Church, the hymn would still retain its full authority 
from the historian’s point of view. Cieni said that the Council 
of Braga forbade sacred hymns, and consequently this also was 
forbidden. But studying carefully the canons of this Council, 
we must conclude that the Fathers of Braga had no intention of 
prohibiting Latin hymns which already had the full approval of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, but only those written in the ver- 
nacular which were the work of private persons.® 

In the biography of St. Clement written by Esichius, Bishop 
of Salonica and friend of St. Jerome, we find another valuable 
testimony on behalf of the tradition. Esichius tells us that the 
story of the coming of St. James to Spain was well known and 
accepted in the Church of Sirmio from Apostolic times. From 
him we learn that Andronicus, one of the disciples of Christ and 
first Bishop of Salonica, left behind him a written account stat- 
ing that St. Peter sent the Apostle James to Spain the same 
year that St. Clement arrived in Caesarea. Andronicus also 
said that St. James was the first to preach the Gospel in Spain, 
that he erected churches there and consecrated bishops, and that 
finally he returned to Palestine after having visited the principal 
cities of Spain and converted innumerable souls. This testi- 
mony is precious not only because of its antiquity and its rich- 
ness in details but especially because the author would have had 
little interest in extolling the glories of the far-distant Spanish 
Church. 

St. Jerome, a disciple of Didymus the Blind, adds another 
proof to those already given. Explaining the sixteenth and 
seventeenth verses of the thirty-fourth chapter of Isaias, he 
compares the Apostles with deer because of their speed in prop- 
agating the Gospel, and proceeding, he says: “(The Apostles) 
came together in Jerusalem, saw one another, left the city, and 
travelled to divers provinces, for the Lord commanded them: 
‘Going therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing: them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
(Matt. XXVIII, 20). His Spirit gathered them together, cast 
their lots for them, and separated them, so that one went to 
India, another to Spain, another to Illyricum, another to Greece, 
and each rested in the province where he taught the Gospel.” 





*La Fuente, Historia Eclesiastica de Espana, (Madrid, 1873), p. 48. 
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As in the case with the words of. Didymus cited above, the 
phrase, “another to Spain,” might be applied to St. Paul, if it 
were taken apart from its setting in the commentary on Isaias. 
St. Jerome is there speaking only of those Apostles who beheld 
the Ascension of Our Lord and who were together in the Upper 
Room in Jerusalem before they set out to preach the Gospel. 
Obviously, then, St. Paul must be excluded from this text. 
Moreover, St. Jerome says at the very end that each of them 
rests in the province he evangelized. This excludes St. Paul 
once again for he was beheaded in Rome and buried there. But 
these final words fit the facts perfectly if the previous phrase is 
referred to St. James, since his body was borne to Spain by his 
disciples and buried at Santiago de Compostela, in Galicia. 


Shortly afterwards in the same work, commenting on the 
tenth verse of the forty-second chapter, St. Jerome says: “For 
Jesus, seeing the Apostles mending their nets on the shore near 
the Sea of Genesareth, called them and sent them into the Great 
Sea, that he might make of these fishermen, fishers of men. 
They preached the Gospel from Jerusalem to Illyricum and 
Spain, obtaining in a short time the very power of the city of 
Rome.” The Apostles who were called by Jesus at the Sea of 
Genesareth were Peter, Andrew, John, and James. Taken in 
their strict sense, the words of St. Jerome cannot but favor our 
thesis. Yet there are some authors who say that the passage 
must apply also to St. Paul and the other Apostles, because St. 
John and St. Andrew did not preach in Illyricum. But further 
inquiry shows that these two “fishers of men” could have 
preached in that country. St. Andrew spread the Gospel in 
Greece, in those days a Roman province. Illyricum was very 
near, and therefore nothing would have prevented the brother 
of St. Peter from reaching this place. St. John lived for many 
years in Asia Minor, not far from Greece, and furthermore, as 
Eusebius tells us, he preached in the neighboring provinces after 
his release from his exile in Patmos. 


Our final testimony in favor of the tradition comes from St. 
Isidore, celebrated in the Middle Ages for his sanctity and 
learning. In his work, De Vita et Morte Sanctorum, we read: 
“James, the son of Zebedee, brother of John, fourth in order, 
wrote (an Epistle) to the twelve tribes dispersed among the 
Gentiles, preached the Gospel to the peoples of Spain and the 
West, and in the twilight of the world poured forth the light 
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of his preaching. He fell by the sword under Herod the Te- 
trarch, and was laid to rest in a marble tomb.” 

Because it contains three errors which they consider un- 
worthy of the erudite St. Isidore, this argument is judged very 
poor by the opponents of the Spanish tradition. First, he at- 
tributes to St. James the Greater the Epistle written by St. 
James the Less; secondly, he confuses the two Herods, assign- 
ing to the earlier monarch an event which took place under the 
later king; lastly, he says that the Apostle was buried in Arca 
Carmarica (according to some, a city in North Africa), which 
clearly denies the opinion not only of those who declare that the 
Apostle was interred in Jerusalem, but also of those who main- 
tain that his body was brought to Iria Flavia (the ancient name 
of Compostela) by his disciples. But it is now commonly ad- 
mitted that the words Arca Carmarica should read arca mar- 
morica, that is, St. James was buried in a marble tomb, not in 
some unidentified city. The other two errors were common 
mistakes into which other good historians of the same period 
fell.® 

There is another argument, no less strong, to support the 
tradition. The body of the Apostle rests in Spanish soil. The 
fact cannot safely be denied since Leo XIII issued his solemn 
Bull, Omnipotens Deus, of November 1, 1881, confirming the ident- 
ity of the body at Compostela. Now what motives would have 
urged the disciples of St. James to transport the sacred relics 
from Jerusalem to such a distant place? There must have been 
a very compelling reason for the journey. There cannot be any 
doubt that the Apostle was bound to Spain by the closest and 
most intimate ties. Otherwise his followers would have spared 
themselves the labor and peril of charting a stormy course to 
Spain. 

The veneration paid to the Apostle’s relics was very great 
until the invasion of Spain by hordes of northern barbarians. 
Then even the memory of the place where he rests was erased 
from the Spanish mind, as chaos and calamity overwhelmed the 
country. For more than four centuries weeds and brush grew 
up around the sepulchre. But in the ninth century, in the reign 
of Alfonso II el Casto, heavenly lights pointed out to the Span- 
ish people the spot which their misfortunes had made them for- 
get. The sacred remains were found without much effort. In 





* Villada, op. cit., I, p. 63 Florez, Espana Sagrada (Spain, 1747-1879), III, 
C. III. No. 9. 
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order to avoid a recurrence of past oblivion, the Asturian mon- 
arch erected a magnificent building over the tomb of the 
Apostle. 

In the latter half of the last century, fears and doubts about 
the authenticity of the relics at Santiago de Compostela dis- 
turbed the minds of many Spaniards. But their suspicions were 
proved to be unfounded. It being necessary to make some re- 
pairs in the shrine, the relics of the Apostle, together with those 
of two of his followers who were entombed with him, were 
found in the sepulchre. All the evidence discovered within 
proved the remains to be those of the Apostle. Inscriptions, 
stones, bricks, and other materials were unearthed which go 
back as far as the days of Roman domination in Spain. It was 
these findings which were confirmed by Leo XIII in the Bull, 
Omnipotens Deus, mentioned above. 

Spain has enjoyed for centuries the special intercession of 
St. James. Countless miracles at Compostela testify to his 
power and to his love of Spain. Frequently, too, he has lent 
visible help to the armies of Spain. In the long campaigns 
against the Moors, he would suddenly appear in the Spanish 
ranks, mounted on a white charger, a banner in his left hand 
and a drawn sword in his right, and under his leadership Spain 
would press ahead to victory. Before joining battle the soldiers 
always invoked the aid of the Apostle with the well-known cry, 
Santiago  cierra Espana! (St. James and Spain to battle!). 

When the Apostle fulfilled the command of Our Lady and 
raised up her shrine on the banks of the Ebro, he left to his 
children in Christ another shining star to which Spaniards have 
lifted their eyes in times of sorrow and tribulation. In the re- 
cent civil war the officers and men who fought so valiantly 
against the Reds used to kneel at this shrine and implore the 
help of Mary in their struggle to preserve their religion and 
their fatherland. This year Spain will show at Saragossa her 
gratitude to the Mother of God for the most recent sign of ‘her 
patronage and care, the victory of the Nationalist armies, and 
so testify to Spain’s love of the faith received nineteen cen- 
turies ago through the ministry of St. James and kept through 
the protection of Our Blessed Lady of the Pillar. 








EXQUISITE PRAYER 


CHRYSOSTOM SEERY, O.P. 


Venite adoremus. Come, let us adore and fall down, and weep 
before the Lord that made us. For He is the Lord, our God, 
and we are His people and the sheep of His pasture. 

(Ps. 94:6-7.—The Invitatory). 


F:. 7 HIS is the exquisite prayer we chant daily before the altar 
fae «(Of our God. It gives expression to that depth of feeling 
 @a_} David must have known when he uttered it. To ponder 

it is to set the heart afire with love for God and had there 
been no fire in David’s heart, none could be transmitted by his words, 
for these words could never have been spoken from a heart that 
was cold. As John was a prophet and more than a prophet, so 
David was a poet and more than a poet. For this prayer transcends 
poetry. Why do I say this? Poetry has been called “the ecstasy of 
a moment ensnared in words.” This is altogether true because with- 
out ecstatic experience, without intensity of feeling, the travail of 
the writer begets little more than ephemeral trivia. But you may say: 






Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


To which I reply that great poetry was never begotten of a mole hill, 
whereas with the mountains there is always the possibility. How- 
ever, David’s prayer does fulfill the conditions of the definition and it 
does more than this. 

Let us examine. Firstly the subject-matter, treating of an inti- 
mate relation to God, is for the most part, beyond and above the con- 
ventional subject-matter of poetry. True there are exceptions, for 
instance Edna Millay’s 


“Oh God, I cried, no dark disguise 
Can e’er hereafter hide from me 
Thy radiant identity! .. .” 


But for the most part poets content themselves with the shadows of 
divinity, forgetting the Creator for the creature. Secondly, the 
depth of feeling which is sounded far surpasses that of any poem 
I have read. 
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“Purely subjective,” you say. “Did not Hillyer change his at- 
titude about Miss Dickinson, when, as he said, he had matured? He 
is a novice in his first fervor. He will cool off.” 

“God forbid!” I say with all my might. 

Let us now pass on from these less important things to a con- 
sideration of the elements of the prayer. Let us imagine ourselves 
in the great choir at Clairvaux in the days of good St. Bernard. It 
is the evening hour. The monks are assembled from the fields and 
the shops of the monastery for their meditation. You and I are two 
of these monks and tonight we have selected David’s Invitatory, 
specifically verses the sixth and seventh, for the subject of our medi- 
tation. Only this morning in his chapter, our blessed Abbot brought 
these to our attention, remarking that, for those lovers of God, still 
apprentices in the art of meditation, passages such as this make 
progress toward perfection in this observance comparatively easy and 
altogether delightful. We have heeded his direction and begin. 

Come, let us adore and fall down, and weep before the Lord 
that made us. For He is the Lord our God, and we are His peopled 
and the sheep of His pasture. Let us adore. Creatures? No. The 
products of fantastic imagination run riot? No. Who, then? Him, 
Who is’ our Alpha and our Omega! Him, Who, because of His 
Absolute Goodness, has deigned to give us the breath of life; Him 
Who has called us into His house, for we monks are His especially 
beloved and jealous is He of our homage and our love. 

.. and fall down ... Why? Because we are most lowly and 
He is most high; because He has given us an example. Being the 
Creator of the universe, He chose to be born in a hovel whereas He 
might as easily have chosen a citadel the like of which had never 
been seen on the earth. We, humbling ourselves before Him, shall 
one day be exalted by Him. 

... and weep ... “Blessed are ye that weep now,” says St. 
Luke, “for you shall laugh.” You shall not laugh as men laugh now, 
at incongruities, but you shall laugh the laughter of heaven for sheer 
joy at having attained that for which you were brought to life on 
earth. “... Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man what things God hath prepared for them that 
love Him,” writes St. Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

... for He is the Lord our God . . . David says this not because 
he wishes to point out a new fact but because he wants to bring force- 
fully before our minds the relationship between God and us. He 
wants us not only to know this but to realize and comprehend it, to 
make it a part of ourselves so that we may always act in view of it. 
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We must do this. St. John Chrysostom, crying out against Christian 
mediocrity, because his flock could not by any means be distinguished 
from pagan folk, sounded this very note of knowing and not doing. 
In former times the world would remark how the Christians loved 
one another. In these times one does well if he obey the command- 
ments of Christ and His Church, not even considering the practice 
of the virtues which lead to Christian perfection. However, let us 
not say that former times were better than the present, for this is 
idle talk. Let us instead pursue charity in our hearts, making our 
actions reflect that charity and thus we will press on to the goal. 

... and we are His people and the sheep of His pasture .. . What 
better analogy could our Lord have used when He said, “I am the 
Good Shepherd”? None, I say, because it was God Who was speak- 
ing. By these words He tells us that He has a care for us, that we 
are uppermost in His consideration. Happy thought! “For though I 
should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, 
for Thou art with me.” David says this in another place. 

The bell in the tower tells us meditation is at an end, that we 
must go to our evening repast and as the lines move out of the 
chapel we determine to carve these beautiful and pregnant words into 
our hearts and very often recall them so that we may the more easily 
elicit deeper and deeper love for Him Whose love for us was deepest, 
for He gave that for us which men hold dearest, even His life. 








“HOLY MARY, MOTHER OF GOD” \ 


CHRYSOSTOM CURRAN, O.P. 


And Mary said: Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done to 


me according to thy word. (Lk. 1:38). 
mail HEN the Virgin Mary pronounced these words, lo! the in- 
Bd effable mystery of the Incarnation was consummated. 
ej The Son of Justice, eternally generated in the bosom 
of His Father, by the miraculous operation of the Holy 
Ghost, became man. This was the point, the moment in the 
fullness of time when a virgin conceived a God in her womb. 
This was the prelude to the temporal birth of the Word from 
the chaste and immaculate one, the fairest of the daughters of 
Israel. Mary, the “virgin espoused to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David,” became the Mother of God. Holy 
Mother Church joyfully sings to her in her own Office the lines : 






“O glorious Lady! throned on high 
Above the star-illumined sky; 
Thereto ordained, thy bosom lent 
To thy Creator nourishment.” 


Every one of the faithful exults in this great dignity of the 
Queen of Heaven and Earth. The Abbé Orsini has dramatically 
described how, centuries ago, the faithful of the city of Ephesus 
thronged before the Council hall where the Church Fathers were de- 
liberating the Nestorian question. It was in the year 431, a date 
famous in the history of the Church. Within the building about two- 
hundred and fifty bishops were assembled under the leadership of 
Cyril, the venerable Patriarch of Alexandria. Nestorius had denied 
the oneness of Person in Christ, asserting that there were two per- 
sons, one divine, one human. Consequently, he denied Mary’s divine 
motherhood, holding that she was but the mother of the human per- 
son of Christ. The time was close at hand for an announcement of 
the Fathers’ decision. The people awaited the appearance of Cyril. 
What would the answer be? Of course it could only be that which 
they already believed and for which they would gladly die. But 
for the greater honor of the Holy Virgin and for the peace of the 
Church they wanted the answer once and for all. At length Cyril 
stood before the great doors of the Council hall. The noise of the 
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crowd abated, the vast multitude was hushed. Cyril, filled with emo- 
tion, but in a loud, clear voice uttered the words: “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners.” The Council had condemned 
the heresy of Nestorius. Mary truly was the Mother of God. 

For us, who are Catholics, it is natural to praise Mary as God’s 
mother. But why do so many outside the Church object to join in 
the affection due to our Lady as Mother of God? It is because they 
do not properly comprehend and realize the import of that glorious 
title. 

What is the meaning of the title? To answer this question we 
must first understand the concept of motherhood, and what it implies. 
For motherhood three conditions are required: 


1. The origin of a living being from a living being: thus, ‘Christ 
has His human nature and human life from His human mother. 


2. From a conjoined principle: i.e., a consubstantial principle; or 
from the very substance of the one generating. Mary gave the 
matter from which the body of Christ was formed, just as other 
mothers furnish the substance of their bodies for their offspring 
and dispose it for conception. Of Mary St. Thomas says: “She 
furnished the matter and cooperated actively before conception, 
by preparing the matter that it might be fit for conception.” 
Summa Theol. Ila, Q. 32, a. 4. 


3. According to likeness of nature: so that the act of generation by 
its nature tends to impress the nature of the one generating upon 
the one generated. Mother and her Son share in the same nature 
because of the act of generation whose end is to form otié like to 
the generator in nature. In this, the function of Mary is the very 
same as that which other mothers have, in whom the whole 
process of itself tends to communicate a likeness of nature. 


A nature does not exist of itself; that is, it has not its-‘own sub- 
sistence, since it is only that by which a thing is such as it is. A 
“supposit,” in rational beings called a “person,” is that which prop- 
erly is and properly acts. The principle of subsistence completes the 
nature as an extrinsic form and renders it altogether incommunicable 
to another, establishing the supposit. The supposit is the whole sub- 
ject, the nature part of the subject. The nature subsists in:the sup- 
posit. Now in Christ, human nature, though perfect and complete as 
nature, has not its own subsistence because nature is always a prin- 
ciple by which, a part; not a principle which, the whole. ‘Where then 
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is the subsistence of Christ’s human nature? In the divine supposit, 
in the Person of the Word, for the Hypostatic union is the union of 
the divine and human natures in the Person of the Word. 

Christ receiving human nature from Mary, and Mary being His 
true mother according to the flesh, she fulfilling the three conditions 
for maternity (and over and above that, conceiving miraculously, i.e., 
without the seed of man), how can Mary be said to be God’s mother ? 
Mary is called the Mother of God because she brought forth a Divine 
Person. This can be demonstrated in the following way, based on 
the argument proposed by St. Thomas in the Thirty-fifth Question, 
article four of the Third Part of the Summa Theologica: 

It is evident that she who conceived and gave birth to God, 
should be called the Mother of God, for conception and parturition 
belong to motherhood. Now the Blessed Virgin Mary conceived and 
brought forth God. This needs proof. For, to be conceived and to 
be born is attributed to a person according to that nature in which 
he is conceived and born. A person subsists in a nature and a person 
is the subject of conception and of birth, while nature is the term. 
Only a person is a subject which is born, because being properly 
belongs to a subsistent thing, and hence what subsists of itself (a 
person) is said properly to be made and to be born. Nature is the 
term of birth. Nature is the form, the principle by which, the part. 
The term of any generation is a form, and nature is signified after 
the manner of a form. Nature is said to be inasmuch as it subsists 
in the person itself. 

Now to be conceived and to be born of the Blessed Virgin be- 
longed to the Son of God according to his human nature. The 
formal term of this generation was the human nature of Christ com- 
municated from Mary; the subject, the Person of the Word, prop- 
erly said to be. Mary could not bestow divine nature upon Christ. 
That would run into the false notion of Nestorius concerning Mary’s 
motherhood. He contended Mary could not have been the mother 
of God because this would necessarily imply a contradiction, 
namely, that God, like pagan gods from human mothers, begot 
a divine son from a human mother, or that a human mother 
endowed her son with a divine nature; an inference flowing 
from his erroneous conception of the Hypostatic Union and of the 
nature of generation. But because of the Hypostatic Union where 
the divine and human natures were united substantially in the Person 
of the Son of God, at the very moment when Mary gave her consent 
to the angel, she conceived her divine Son. The foundation for the 
relation of motherhood is the act of conception. Holy Mother Church 
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has defined that the conception of Jesus and assumption of human 
nature by the Person of the Word took place in the same instant. 
Hence, supposing that Mary had conceived a mere man, even though 
before his birth his human personality was taken away, and in the 
very instant of removal the human nature was assumed by the Per- 
son of the Word, Mary would not deserve the title “Mother of God” ; 
having conceived a man, she would have been the mother merely 
of a man. 
Briefly, therefore, the argument resolves to this: 


A mother brings forth a person, a son. 

She brings forth a nature in that son like to her own. 

For Mary to be God’s mother it was necessary, therefore, only 
to bring forth a Divine Person subsisting in human nature, 
not to generate a Divine Nature. 

This she did in the Incarnation, because of the Hypostatic Union. 


Let us recur again to another of Mary’s hymns and remind her 
of her great title by singing: 


“Blest be the herald angel’s tongue, 

O’er thee God’s shadowing Spirit hung, 
And filled thy womb whence issued forth 
The long-desired of all the earth.” 
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' “THOMISM IN THE LEONINE ENCYCLICALS 


FABIAN LARCHER, O.P. 


HEN Cardinal Pecci ascended the Papal Throne in 1878 as 
Leo XIII, he looked down from his lofty eminence upon 
the world that had been committed to his care. His heart 
bled as he observed the noble struggle of the Church in 

contrast to selfishness and individualism, glorying'in their momentary 

triumph over justice and charity, leading most of the world into a 

sterile land of “freedom” and “progress.” Philosopher that he was, 

Leo traced the genealogy of these two vices. Greed and injustice 

were the offspring of selfishness. Greed on the one hand begot an 

uncontrollable desire for money and the concentration of wealth, 
which had fathered poverty of the many and wealth for the few. 

Injustice on the other hand was nurtured by a sanctionless law and a 

theory that might is right. That other monster, individualism, be- 

cause it had deified self, utterly abandoned God and love of God 
and bred disunion in the family, in the state, and in the social order. 

What was the source of all this disorder? The Pontiff had learned 
from a familiarity with the teaching of St. Thomas that all human 
actions are good or bad, productive of order or disorder, according 

as men had and followed true or false knowledge. To Leo XIII, 

then, the root of disorder was in the minds of men: false philos- 

ophies tending ultimately to naturalism and atheism had entirely laid 
waste any thought of the supernatural, while false teachings on rev- 
elation had produced a multiplicity of sects, only to end in absolute 
rejection of true religion, of God’s law and authority, the real bond 
of union in the family, among states, and within the social order. 
How was order to be regained? Again from St. Thomas, Leo 
knew that the source of order was found only in a conformity with 
the divine plan. Moreover, the Angelic Doctor had taught him that 
the end of philosophy should be to induce the order of the whole 
universe into the minds of men. The solution was now evident. The 
world of disorder would have to be converted by a philosophy of 
order, an orderly philosophy that would lead to a knowledge of the 
supernatural, a philosophy of the divine origin of duties and rights, 

a philosophy that would establish the unity and truth of God. This 

last was necessary, if one true religion was to be restored. 
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Where was such a philosophy to be found? ‘Leo had ‘known it 
even before he was elected to the Chair of Peter, for as Bishop of 
Perugia, he had begun to revive the philosophy and theology of St. 
Thomas in his diocese. Now as the Universal Pastor of souls, he 
recommended to the world the doctrine of St. Thomas, for “he heated 
the world with the ardor of his virtues and filled it with the splendor 
of his teaching. Philosophy has no part which he did not touch finely 
at once and thoroughly; on the laws of reasoning, on God and in- 
corporeal substances, on man and other sensible things, on human 
actions and their principles, he reasoned in such a manner that in 
him there is wanting neither a full array of questions, nor an apt 
disposal of the various parts, nor the best method of proceeding, 
nor soundness of principle or strength of argument, nor clearness 
and elegance of style, nor a facility for explaining what is abstruse.”* 


Nothing remained but to apply Thomism in a vast plan designed 
to convert the modern mind to truth and to faith; accordingly, Pope 
Leo, observing that universal harmony must begin within the family 
and spread into the state and economy, issued encyclicals embodying 
principles for the readjustment of each: Arcanum Divinae for the 
family, Jmmortale Dei for states, and Rerum Novarum for economy. 


In the family the source of disorder was traceable to what mod- 
ern expediency had done to marriage. The laws of many lands ap- 
proved divorce; some rulers would not allow marriage to fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Church; the vogue of civil marriages denied 
the use of sacred rites, thus separating the union of man and wife 
from its essentially religious character. All this resulted in the break- 
ing up of homes, in the shirking of responsibilities, and in a flood of 
disorder within the state. The Arcanum Divinae outlined a set of 
guiding principles manifesting the sanctity, indissolubility, and sac- 
ramental character of marriage, describing the virtues which would 
ensure stability in the unions and suggesting the benefits which well- 
regulated families bring to the state. 


Pope Leo was convinced that much of the error in his day was 
due not only to civil states founded on theories other than those ap- 
proved by the doctrines of Christ, but also to the attempt to sub- 
ordinate the Church to the state. With this in mind, he published the 
encyclical Immortale Dei, in which he discussed the Christian Con- 
stitution of States. With St. Thomas as his guide, he expounds on 
man’s natural instinct to dwell in society and shows that every 
civilized community must have a ruling authority with God as its 
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author, so that whoever holds the reins of government derives his 
right from God through the citizens, who center it in him to be ad- 
ministered for the well-being of the citizens, who must be granted 
liberty to practice the Christian virtues. Among the various societies 
in the world, the Church established by the Son of God, because of 
its supernatural and spiritual aim, because of its divine charter, can- 
not be inferior to any civil power or in any manner dependent on it. 
“The civil powers have for their object the well-being of the mortal 
life; the other the everlasting joys of heaven.”? Each in its own 
sphere is supreme, but because both have rights over the same sub- 
jects, conflicts have arisen. In such cases the rulers of states must 
come to an understanding with the head of the higher society. These 
are the principles of order; anything else would be contrary to rea- 
son and opposed to the nature of man and to divine law. 


Probably the most prolific source of world disorder was to be 
found in economy. Here were abuses without number. The work- 
ing man was, as Leo testified, under a yoke little better than slavery. 
The employee was defenseless and isolated, ever ready for revolt; 
the employer was fattening on greed and selfishness. Reports were 
rampant that the Church was the tool of money-interests for retain- 
ing the present abuses against the worker. The solution to such con- 
ditions was not in Socialism with its overthrow of religion and fo- 
menting of class warfare. Only St. Thomas, advocating the Church’s 
teaching, could remove the wild boar from the vineyard. Rerum No- 
varum explained that the working man was deserving of justice, had 
rights to the earth, to private property, to a job and a living wage. 
The dignity of human labor, viewed as an image of Creation and as 
cooperation in God’s art, was emphasized. No law could prevent la- 
borers from entering associations for safeguarding their rights. The 
only hope for recovery lay in following these norms, while sheer folly 
would dictate adhering to the present abuses in a hope that having led 
men into the wilderness they would also lead men out into daylight. 

These were the natural means proposed by St. Thomas for heal- 
ing the cancers of error. Disorder in the mind is cured by truth and 
faith. So far Pope Leo appealed only to human reason in his attempt 
to cure, but after the Rerum Novarum, he probed deeper and deeper. 
“Not in bread alone doth man live, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God.” 

In an attempt to renew all things in Christ by restoring religion, 
Pope Leo published encyclical after encyclical, setting forth the na- 
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ture of true religion and the character of the Church of Christ. Such 
a gigantic task was left to be furthered by his successors. None of 
them failed in the early days of his reign to offer St. Thomas to the 
world, for each of them knew that each succeeding generation was in 
more and more danger of becoming drunk with pagan practices and 
of forsaking religion, unless strongly fortified with a reasonable ex- 
position of their beliefs. 

Especially to priests and ecclesiastical students was St. Thomas 
recommended, but not to them alone. Part of the work of the Lay 
Apostolate was to consist in this, that it should spread abroad not only 
Catholic religion but also Catholic philosophy in filling the minds of 
men with truth. “If we love the truth in the souls of men, if we re- 
alize the thirst in the anguish of the world, if we are ready to sacri- 
fice everything to slake that thirst; if we love truth in the Church, if 
we understand the significance of Benedict XV’s words, adopted by 
Pope Pius XI—‘The Church has declared the doctrine of St. Thomas 
to be her own peculiar doctrine’—then we shall not be greatly deterred 
by scholastic difficulties; rather we may hope to participate in the 
light shed by St. Thomas, really to understand the things he taught, 
and to be of use to the best of our ability, poor though it be, in that 
universal task of restoration in truth entrusted to him by the Master 
of History.”* The truth of St. Thomas, the weapon used by Pope 
Leo XIII, is entrusted to us. Its effectiveness depends on how well 
we use it. 





* Maritain, Jacques, The Angelic Doctor (New York, 1931), p. 148. 
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BEAUTY GRANTS AN INTERVIEW 





HYACINTH CONWAY, O.P. 


feet EAUTY is a word with a certain nobility. We call beautiful, 
DaEGPL objects which we are inclined to admire unselfishly for 
themselves, rather than selfishly use for ourselves. But just 
as golden sunlight plays upon muddy rivers and pig-stys as 
well as upon serene, immaculate mountain peaks, so the word beauty, 
despite sublime prerogatives, graciously submits to ennoble whatever 
fancy chooses, be it only yellow shoes, a juicy steak, or a pugilistic 
“sock” upon the jaw. “What a beauty!” can mean anything from 
praise of some fair creature to a home-run. Truly a democratic word, 
a lovely lady of high estate who generously smiles on every walk of 
life. Beauty, the word, rubs elbows with checkered suits and polka- 
dot neckties, with ostrich feathers and gold teeth. Yet, in reward, 
this word so hackneyed has at times the privilege of being uniquely 
and exclusively conferred upon the most sublime things in life. 

Associated to a heroic life, a magnificent expanse of sea and sky, 
or a passage of lucid, crystal thought that draws the veil from divine 
horizons, beautiful becomes a synonym for perfect. Within it are 
wrapped at times the most exalted aspirations and ideals of mankind. 
From the universal use of the word beauty, and from its high worth 
in men’s eyes, we may assume that it expresses a concept of funda- 
mental importance to human nature. The difficulty we experience in 
defining beauty is sometimes due precisely to the fact that by it we 
express dear, exalted thoughts and knowledge that far surpass our 
ordinary vocabulary. 

Let us not arbitrarily say: “Beauty means this,” or “Beauty 
means that.” Rather let us try to determine the thought, the idea, 
which the generality of our fellow-dwellers on this planet choose to 
express by the word. Do we here usurp the task of dictionaries? 
Surely they have by now defined the word beauty to satiety. ‘ But 
dictionaries are wary of philosophy. They content themselves with 
definitions which describe the pleasing effects of beauty, they enu- 
merate examples of beauty, but they do not tell us why an object is 
beautiful, what makes it so. They leave that for you and me to 
decide. Shall we sit at the feet of some sage and hear his own 
peculiar, if breath-taking definition? Rather let us learn the common 
definition of our brothers the clerk, the cab-driver, and the ditch- 


digger. 
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To do so, let us take a cross-section of objects conceded by all, 
high and low, wise and dull, to be beautiful. Do not most agree in 
calling sunsets, Niagara Falls, the reigning movie-queen, a coursing 
race-horse, and Nathan Hale’s last words beautiful? They disagree 
on minor things such as the night-mare hues of some sartorial crea- 
tion or the stucco of some rococo movie-palace; but regarding classic, 
time-tried beauty, the pipe-fitter and the coal-heaver align themselves 
with Michael Angelo and Ruskin to form one solid front. All alike 
they doff their hats to the Venus de Milo, pay due homage to the 
velvet petals of the rose, thrill to the colored woods at autumn and 
pause to watch the graceful soaring of the gull. From such unanimity 
two conclusions emerge: all objects called beautiful must have some 
quality in common which ensures the common epithet, and that same 
quality must be intended by the majority of men speaking of beauty, 
as indicated by their tacit agreement on the objects to be included in 
this category. 

It remains to discover the common quality of the beauty brought 
together in our esthetic Hall of Fame, and which gives it its stamp. 
We do agree to call certain objects beautiful. By it we express that 
quality which transformed a shapeless pile of stones into Notre Dame 
Cathedral, that quality which, added to a block of marble, produced 
the Venus de Milo. What is this quality which distinguishes the 
majestic and inspiring grandeur of a sun-set from an equally color- 
ful splash of ofls thrown at random upon a canvas, which makes 
symphonies out of sounds? A kitten tumbling along a piano key-board 
may strike all the notes of Chopin’s Butterfly Etude, perhaps more. 
Chopin brought beauty from out of chaos. How? Although the 
much-interviewed “‘man-in-the-street’”’ does not go about with ready- 
made definitions of the good, the true and the beautiful which he 
freely quotes between the baseball scores and the weather forecast, 
nevertheless it may be permitted to deduce his definition from the 
one common characteristic peculiar to all the things which he seri- 
ously calls beautiful. This characteristic is, in a word, order. Order 
is neither marble, color, nor sound. It is the arrangement of 
these. 

Order is all that stands between a carven saint and firewood. 
Order brought the Venus de Milo out of a block of marble. A rash 
stroke of the chisel destroying order, a false note, and beauty has 
flown. As Pascal put it: “If Cleopatra’s nose had been longer, the 
face of the earth would have been otherwise.” The flower’s deli- 
cately-chiselled petals, their lustre of powdered. gold, their exquisite 
nuances of color, entrance us. As we limn their fragile beauty, what 
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do we absorb? The order. When the flower has withered and died, 
how does the artist re-create it? All the colors of the rainbow are 
spread before him on the palette. His deft fingers can trace lines and 
arcs similar to the contours of the flower. It is not colors and lines 
he lacks. The magic of the artist comes in ordering those shapeless 
lines and those patches of color. If he succeeds, beauty is with us 
again. 

The enchanting universe about us is ordered already. The 
heavens swing mightily on in their tremendous course; the earth 
yields up its trees and flowers, each a masterpiece of craftsmanship ; 
the animals stalk gracefully through the woods. Man is the excep- 
tion. He is free. The universe moves as a dutiful slave, but man 
must tame himself. His life’s work consists in fitting himself into 
the order of the universe. He must find himself, orientate himself. 
When he has set order in a sum of numbers, in his garden, or in his 
passions, he experiences a pleasure distinctly human, the perception 
of order. When this order is particularly luminous and exhilarating, 
weary man calls it beauty. When he has set order in his whole life, 
that is, when he has discovered the principle around which to group 
the various facts of existence, and has done so, behold beauty to the 
nth degree. 

Beauty, that which pleases when seen, must be seen by the intel- 
lect. Therefore man alone of earthly creatures perceives beauty. 
For a daffodil to unfold its petals before a St. Bernard dog is for 
it equivalent to being “born to blush unseen.” One sniff, and the 
ponderous beast pads away unmoved, perhaps crushing the luckless 
posy en route. Should a man of poetry chance along, he may write 
a charming poem on daffodils. One did, once. Sensibly he drinks 
in nothing more rapturous than does the massive canine. But there 
is in the flower exquisite order, and order delights the intellect. And 
it is this delightful order which we call beauty. 

One does not grow fat on beauty. Artists grow thin on it. 
Beauty does not keep one warm. A Rembrandt canvas burns no 
brighter than a few good sticks of firewood. But beauty fattens and 
warms the soul. It causes a rational pleasure, a pleasure that comes 
from order, a pleasure that satisfies our noblest appetite, the intel- 
lectual one. The pursuit of beauty betrays the deep fundamental 
pursuit of order, which is the grouping of all things about one prin- 
ciple. Thus the quest of beauty leads us on, on to the quest of per- 
fect order, and to supreme and infinite beauties, undreamt of when 
first we looked upon a daffodil. 





































A SENSIBLE MAN NAMED THOMAS 


ALAN SMITH, O.P. 


i b OMMON sense may be described as intellectual tact. It 
w. Me is the Emily Post of action and thought. The man with 
common sense, the prudent man, is “one who has an 
accurate sense of what is to be done.” But just as 
some mistake absent-mindedness for concentration, so others 
confuse concentration with absence of mind or lack of common 
sense. The common sense of St. Thomas stands out whether 
he treats of man’s relations with man or man’s relations with 
God. He himself was prudent, “vir prudentissimus,” says the 
liturgy, and in expressing himself he does not lay aside that 
prudence. Obviously the common sense of a lifetime cannot be 
adequately unfolded in a paper brief as this. We hope to see 
only in a very general way the common sense of Aquinas in his 
treatment of the science of all things (philosophy), of man’s 
relation with man (the social sciences), and of man’s relation 
with God (sanctity). 

“The common belief that the faculty of abstraction is op- 
posed to common sense, is a gross error. It may be true of 
those whose outlook is not wide enough to envisage both, but a 
genius is bound to realize the metaphysical foundation of mor- 
als, and the necessary and eternal principles that govern our 
contingent acts.” What Sertillanges says here for Thomas the 
moral theologian holds as well for Thomas the philosopher. 
Thomism is common sense given a third dimension. The young 
man in the world can be an excellent Thomist and yet, without 
philosophical scruple, woo his “dream girl,” for he is secure in 
the knowledge that he is not courting a phantom of his imagina- 
tion. In other words, he knows he is not making love to what 
is merely a good idea. This is not true of all philosophies, for 
today we are beset with philosophies which necessitate their 
followers adopting unnatural attitudes. That many are sincere 
in their error, is very probable, but sometimes one feels hard- 





* Summa Theologica Ila Ilae, Q. 49. Quoted in Pope, Hugh, O.P., Lay- 
man’s New Testament (Lond Ba 1934), p. 249. 

* Sertillanges, A.D., O.P., Saint "Thomas and His Works, trans. G. An- 
struther, O.P. (London, 1932), p. 84. 
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pressed not to think that others are philosophical “fifth-col- 
umnists” destroying the very fundaments of the reason they 
profess to use. Philosophy may be a pousse-café, a fluid in free- 
flowing permeation, but that should be no pretext for some to 
make it an intellectual “Mickey Finn.” Where the idealist dis- 
owns his senses as mere useless appendages; and the materialist 
stifles the breath of true intellectual life, the Thomist makes 
explicit what was implicit:in commonsense. -“Strictly speaking 
we learn only what we have somehow fussunens all. along, with- 
out being conscious of it.”* 


Aquinas made distinctions, and some subtle ones ‘too, but 
to distinguish is not to depart from common sense. To know 
the window from the door is to avoid a fall of serious conse- 
quence. St. Thomas did not shrink from reasoning. in anything 
reasonable. “The basis for Saint Thomas’ confidence in the 
powers of reason lies precisely in this, that he recognizes (1) the 
validity of the faculties of knowledge, whether of sense or in- 
tellect; (2) that all certitude of knowledge arises from the 
absolute value of certain incontrovertible principles of reason- 
ing with which man is endowed by his Creator; (3) that all 
natural things are immutable so long as they retain their nature ; 
finally, (4) that man’s desire and capability for natural truth is 
fulfilled primarily through contact with the material external 
world of whose reality his senses and intellect assure him. Ina 
sense, these are hypotheses, or rather reducible to a single hypo- 
thesis; namely, that of the validity of natural sense and thought 
processes as commonly accepted by the majority of mankind. 
But it is not wholly gratuitous, as are the hypotheses of Plato, 
or even Augustine; it is at least supported by the common 
sense of common experience of mankind, and if this is thrown 
overboard, there remains no certain criterion of truth for 
anyone.”* As Father Carpenter has so ably shown, Aquinas 
begins with what man knows and not with what he doesn’t 
know, which is not only the very sensible thing to do, but also 
the only way to start. 

From no matter what angle we peruse the philosophy of the 
Angelic Doctor, we see his common sense radiate in striking 
rays and ways. In commentating on Aristotle—what practical 





* Sertilianges, A.D., O.P., 7 of Thomistic Philosophy, trans. G. 
Anstruther, O.P. (London, 1931), p p. 7. 
en oe om. H., O.P., “Baptism of Aristotle,” Dublin Review, Vol. 190, 
» P. . 
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common sense to disregard inaccurate texts and seek for a pre- 
cise translation! And how sensible it was for him, though he 
himself knew Greek, to avail himself of the services of possibly 
the best translator in Europe, William of Moerbeke, a fellow 
Dominican! Even his reason for choosing Aristotle impresses 
by its prudence. “Aristotle does not seek truth in the same way 
as other philosophers. He begins with sensible, observable 
things, and proceeds to things separated from matter... . They, 
on the other hand, set out to apply intelligible and abstract 
things to things of sense.’”*> As to his very method—“The Scho- 
lastic style and method approached perfection in the work of 
Saint Thomas. His language, despite the difficult subject mat- 
ter, is precise and lucid. It has a certain elegance but is never 
emotional, although at times it gains a “certain fervor, from the 
clarity and import of the statement which it so lucidly conveys.” 
Anyone who has attempted to translate his writings readily ap- 
preciates this “condensed precision of thought and pregnant 
felicity of diction.”* Philosophy is sufficiently difficult without 
any unneeded obscurity, and the student is grateful to the 
Thomas who prudently wrote with a search-light instead of a 
blackout. Aquinas knew that a teacher to be a teacher should 
teach, which seems obvious, but unfortunately present-day phi- 
losophers are not all quite so Aquinian. For example, in speak- 
ing of A. N. Whitehead, C. E. M. Joad, a by-no-means unsym- 
pathetic commentator, feels forced to say, “. . . . Professor 
Whitehead’s mode of writing is exceedingly obscure. Nor is it 
always clear that this obscurity is due to the nature of the sub- 
ject matter. .. . Indeed, so obscure is his writing, that few con- 
temporary philosophers have any assurance that they have fully 
grasped its import.”’ Is this obscurity common sense, and the 
Thomistic clarity, inane? 

Besides philosophy, Aquinas was among other things a 
“theologian, historian, statesman, author, poet, political econ- 
omist; and he need not apologize, in any of these fields of en- 
deavor, to the authors of the most modern and sane opinions in 
these sciences, who are doing their best either with or without 
his assistance.”* This statement is verified in unexpected ways. 





"III Metaphysics, lect. 1. Quoted in Sertillanges’ Saint Thomas, p. 77. 

Mayer, Mary H., M.A., The Philosophy of Teaching of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas ‘wy gm 1929), p. 7. 

* Joad, C. E. M., Guide Z ‘Philosophy (New York, 1936), p. 

* Smith, Ignatius, O.P., “Thomas Aquinas, Saint and Ais Catholic 
World, July, 1923, p. 458. 
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In social relationships the question of private property plays no 
unimportant part, and the arguments still used for private prop- 
erty are directly tracible to the great Dominican. J. H. Fichter, 
S.J., goes so far as to write: “They (Aquinas and Von Kettler) 
offered an intelligent argument—to me it seems the only strong 
argument for private ownership—and that is, that the owner- 
ship of property is necessary for the individual.”® And in that 
relationship which is the breaking off of relationship—war, St. 
Thomas displayed true common sense in making stringent the 
conditions for a just conflict between peoples. How highly 
esteemed is his reasoning in this matter is apparent from the 
predominant use of his arguments in Catholic circles today. In 
fact, the calm figure of Aquinas, the man whom so many would 
dismiss impatiently from practical affairs, bobs up constantly 
and sometimes unexpectedly with advice that even the most 
hard-headed Yankee would admire for solidity. In one of the 
most recent textbooks on sociology, for example, the soundness 
of the celebrated Dominican’s views on recreation is recog- 
nized.2° But this discovery of common sense in Aquinas is not 
something recent like your last hair-cut. It was recognized in 
the saint’s own life-time. “Louis IX, the saintly King of France, 
frequently called Thomas into conferences on the affairs of 
state, in fact, he made him one of his privy councilors”; then 
too, “Very frequently he was chosen to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the authorities of his Order.” Pierre Dubois, one of 
Philip the Fair’s advisors, called St. Thomas “ille prudentis- 
simus Frater Thomas.” The world might be inclined to accept 
an opinion of the not overly scrupulous Pierre Dubois on such a 
point, for Dubois was full of worldly practicality. 


But of all the social fields there are few in which contro- 
versy wags its bitter tongue so widely and wildly as in educa- 
tion. Yet, it seems safe to say that this field, far from being 
ahead of St. Thomas, hasn’t caught up to him yet. In the ca- 
cophony of educational theories today, there are few, outside of 
the Church, who have any clear absolute, to which education 
should be directed. The result is that educators are in the same 
positon as the absent-minded professor whose railway ticket 
the agent forgot to mark—they don’t know where they’re go- 





* Fichter, J. H., S.J., Roots of Change, (New York, 1939), p. 167. Cf. p. 71. 

* Ross, E. J., Fundamental Sociology Oot mae 1939), p. 306. (This 
chapter was written by Sr. Anne Burns, O.S.B.). 

™ Smith, Ignatius, O.P., op. cit., p. 453. 
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ing. Dance partners have to agree on dance steps or some one 
will get stepped on. The tragedy of educational confusion is 
that the children and youth are the ones stepped on. Now 
Aquinas had common sense and realized that the end of educa- 
tion is the same as the end of all other things—God. If he had 
realized only that and nothing more, he would still be far ahead 
of most contemporary educationalists, but St. Thomas recog- 
nized and advocated principles so fundamental and far-reaching 
that they can with profit be studied today. 

Years ago, many seemed to consider education as something 
to beat into a recalcitrant’s head. It may be that this was un- 
consciously Platonic, for the Platonist should logically consider 
an examination as the measure of innate knowledge recalled. 
The Thomistic concept, following the Aristotelian, is not such. 
Aquinas taught that the pupil must have the potentiality, the 
ability to learn, and that the teacher is to be as a guide to truth. 
In the Thomistic notion, the importance of self-activity is 
stressed, for education is not poured into the brain like soothing 
syrup down a waiting throat. Present-day educators, while 
crying for the necessity of self-activity or as they term it “self- 
expression,” neglect to recall the other part, that activity means 
effort and every effort is not without its trials. Progressivists 
in education have in some cases gone too far. While it may be 
a laudable aim to sugar-coat the bitter pill in order that the 
child will take it, nevertheless, it is distorting the means to for- 
get to put the pill in the midst of the saccharine covering. 
Thoughtful Catholics view “painless education” with the pained 
conviction that it is producing a race of reeds shaking in the 
wind. 

The principles of Aquinas in the educational field are aimed 
at producing the whole man and not a creature of whims and 
fancies or a one-sided specialist whose intellect is totally en- 
grossed in the strata of the earth or the winding of the in- 
testines. The so-called “Dark Ages” would pity this enlightened 
age of blackouts, for the “Dark Ages” hadn’t lost the only Light 
which really counts. “The Ages of Faith” could also use their 
reason, and reason was not neglected in education. “. .. What- 
ever the medieval university did not do, it certainly fostered 
thinking, and . . . whatever the medieval student could not do, 
he certainly could think.”*? In presenting his wise man,, Saint 
Thomas describes an harmonious union of- philosopher, scientist, 





* Mayer, M. H., op. cit., p. 102, 
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artist, and saint. The last named is so seldom included today 
that Father Garrigou-Lagrange could well be appalled at the 
number of intellectual giants who are spiritual dwarfs." Still 
it is precisely at sanctity that true education should ultimately 
aim. 

In living a life of sanctity, the Angelic Doctor clearly ex- 
hibited that his map to heaven was not criss-crossed by the silly 
detours of worldly attractions. To the fervent Catholic, to be a 
saint is not to play the starry-eyed dreamer; rather it is to use 
Christian common sense. It is the answer to why we're here. 
We are wrong to judge the saint unpractical and to “think and 
speak of the saints and of great men as if they were like wax 
figures or automata, or men who lived and moved in a dream- 
land, forgetting that in reality they were warm-hearted, prac- 
tical men.’”** 

By seeking admission to the Order of Preachers, Aquinas 
actually applied his common sense. The Friars of St. Dominic 
had the rule, the means, and the end which would bring the 
genius of the Angelic Doctor to its full fruition. As the great 
Dominican preacher, Monsabré, has pointed out, “Thomas 
wished to put his admirable intellectual gifts under the pro- 
tection of a religious rule which would assure him, for all his 
life, the four indispensable conditions for knowledge.” It was 
in the Dominicans that he found these conditions of time, lib- 
erty, solitude and conscientious intellectual labor so essential to 
true science. “The new Order of Friar Preachers, vowed to 
poverty, to recollection, to penance, and to study, offered him 
that advantage. He went there to seek the perfection of his 
virtue, to be sure to obtain the perfecting of his intellectual 
gifts.""*> As a follower of St. Dominic he was pledged to study, 
and no one has ever denied that he kept that pledge. Was his 
study without purpose? Was he like those contemporaries of 
Abelard of whom Gilson writes, “Some of them learn in order 
to know; others in order that it may be known that they know; 
and others again in order to sell their knowledge. To learn in 
order to know is scandalous curiosity—turpts curiositas—mere 
self-indulgence of a mind that makes the play of its own activity 





* Garri iqee.Lagrenge, R., O.P., Christian Perfection and Contemplation 
(St. Jam. 1997), Pp. 
nedy, D i. "OP. St. Thomas Aquinas and Medieval Philosophy, 
(New York, 1919), p 
* Monsabré, T. PR >, O.P., “Panégyrique de S. Thomas, mars, 1895, 
L’ Année Domisicaine, Cf. p. 114-117, 
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its end. To learn for the sake of a reputation for learning is 
vanity. To learn in order to traffic in learning is cupidity, and, 
what is worse, simony, since it is to traffic in spiritual things— 
turpis quaestus, simoma. The only proper thing to do is to make 
our choice between the sciences with a view to salvation, that 
is to say so that we may acquire charity, just as one chooses 
one’s food with an eye to health. Every science so chosen, so 
acquired, is “prudence,” all the rest is “curiosity.”"* Saint 
Thomas avoided all three of these errors and “thought in order 
to serve others, and his thought is colored by this solicitude.”"" 
In doing this he was just being a Dominican down to his last 
rosary bead. 

Perhaps the saddest commentary on this world is that so few 
will recognize this common sense of striving for sanctity. We 
live in a world so enamoured of the created that it has forgotten 
the Creator. The world may laugh at its saints, but some day 
it will cry, “These are they whom we had some time in derision, 
and for a parable of reproach. We fools esteemed their life 
madness, and their end without honor. Behold how they are 
numbered among the children of God . . . (while) we wearied 
ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked 
through hard ways. ... What hath pride profited us? or what 
advantage hath the boasting of riches brought us? All these 
things are passed away like a shadow.”’* But while the world 
moans, the ridiculed Thomas will be looking upon the Almighty ; 
for Thomas had followed Dominic in the footsteps of Christ, 
and Christ’s path was God’s path, for Christ was God, and God 
is all and in all and without Him there is nothing. Thomas, the 
philosopher of common sense, had used his common sense to dis- 
tinguish the Light from the Shadow, and the Light was his 
reward. 





* Gilson, E., Mvystical Theology of St. Bernard (New York, 1940), p. 64. 
* Sertillanges, St. Thomas and His Works, loc. cit. 
" Wisd. 5: 3-9. 
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++ REV. JOHN PAUL ROACH, O.P. + 


Father John Paul Roach was born on March 16, 1870, in 
the city of Fall River, Mass. His father, Michael Roach, was 
born in Ennis, Co. Clare, Ireland; his mother, in Leeds, Eng- 
land. His parents were married in 1867 in St. Mary’s Church, 
Fall River, Mass. Father Roach began the study of Latin in 
St. Mary’s parochial school and continued it in private while 
attending high school, no doubt already contemplating entry 
into the Dominican Order. On October 10, 1892, at the age of 
twenty-two, Father Roach received the habit of the Order at 
St. Rose. Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, from the hands of the 
Very Rev. J. F. Colbert, O.P., Prior. After profession the fol- 
lowing year, he pursued his philosophical and theological studies 
at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. On the Feast of the 
Annunciation, March 25, 1898, Father Roach was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop John A. Watterson of the Diocese of 
Columbus. 

Scarcely two years after his ordination, Father Roach was 
assigned to St. Rose Priory as Pro-Master of Novices, and re- 
mained there five years. In 1905 he was assigned to St. Joseph’s 
Priory as Master of Novices. Remaining in this post nearly 
six more years, Father Roach attained the rare distinction of 
fulfilling for ten years the difficult office of Master of Novices. 
In 1911, Father Roach was assigned to St. Thomas Vicariate, 
Zanesville, Ohio, which was to be the scene of a great part of his 
priestly labors. In 1924, Father Roach was appointed Vicar of 
St. Thomas Vicariate, and reappointed in 1928. In 1930, due to 
extreme ill-health, Father Roach resigned as Vicar. Up to this 
time Father Roach had received two hundred converts into the 
Church at Zanesville. His gentleness, patience, and wide range 
of knowledge caused him to be very well liked by Protestants 
as well as Catholics. 

Still holding on despite his infirmities, Father Roach re- 
mained at Zanesville working as best he could until the end. 
On August 2, Father Roach died at the age of seventy. The 
Solemn Requiem Mass for Father Roach, which was attended 
by His Excellency, the Most Rev. J. J. Hartley, Bishop of Co- 
lumbus, and many Dominican and secular priests, was celebrated 
by the Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., with Rev. W. D. Sullivan, 
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O.P., and Rev. A. P. Curran, O.P., as Deacon and Subdeacon. 
The funeral sermon was preached by the Very Rev. J. H. 
Healy, O.P. 

To the sister of Father Roach, Mrs. Thomas C. Kelleher of 
Fall River, Mass., and to the members of his family, the Prov- 
ince of St. Joseph extends its sincere sympathy. May he rest m 
peace! V.L. 


‘+: REV. FRANCIS XAVIER O'NEILL, O.P., Ph.D. + 


Father O’Neill was born in the town of Mount Carmel, On- 
tario, Canada, on September 21 of the year 1877. His parents 
were John O’Neill and Rose Mulvey, both born in Ireland. Fa- 
ther O’Neill spent his grammar school and high school days in 
Pipestone, Minnesota, to which town his parents had moved. 
Later he attended college at St. Mary’s, Kansas. 

Eventually Father O’Neill determined to enter the Domini- 
can Order. On December 25, 1904, Christmas Day, the future 
priest made his profession at St. Rose Priory, Kentucky, at the 
age of twenty-seven. His philosophical and theological studies 
were completed at St. Rose and at the House of Studies, Wash- 
ington. On June 24, 1909, Father O’Neill was raised to the 
priesthood by Bishop Hartley in Washington, D. C. Father 
O’Neill’s first assignment was to Columbus, where he is remem- 
bered as the prefect of St. Patrick’s High School, later Aquinas 
College. In 1911, Father O’Neill received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the Catholic University in Washington, the 
first in the Province of St. Joseph to receive a Doctor’s degree 
from that University. 

An authority on education, Father O’Neill wrote under the 
pen-name of Samuel Sage. After teaching at Aquinas and Prov- 
idence College, Father O’Neill became a member of the Mission 
Band, in which work he was characterized by serenity and un- 
failing good humor. In 1935, Father O'Neill became Prior of 
St. Mary’s, New Haven, Conn. When he died July 6, Father 
O’Neill was assigned to St. Antoninus Priory, Newark, N. J. 
While being cared for at St. Mary’s Hospital, Orange, N. f., 
Father O’Neill was a source of edification to the Sisters, doctors 
and nurses. Throughout his semi-conscious moments, he con- 
tnued to pronounce the..words of absolution and of the Mass. 
The Solemn Requiem Mass for Father O’Neill -was :celebrated 
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at St. Antoninus Priory on July 9 by the Very Rev. W. G. 
Moran, O.P., with the Rev. F. D. Nealy, O.P., and the Rev. T. Q. 
Shanley, O.P., as Deacon and Subdeacon. The sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P., P.G. 

To the sisters of Father O’Neill, Sister M. Agatha of Red 
Bluff, California, and Mrs. F. G. Sullivan of Watertown, South 
Dakota, and to the members of his family, the Province of St. 
Joseph extends its sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace! 


L.McQ. 


++ BROTHER HYACINTH KASZCZUK, O.P. -/ 


Brother Hyacinth was born on April 5, 1876, in Podusina, 
Poland. His family suffered much during the World War, dur- 
ing which his father, Teodor Kaszczuk, died. Two of Brother 
Hyacinth’s younger brothers, Michael and Nicholas, were killed 
on the battlefield, as was also his sister Stella, a Sister of Mercy. 

Having come to America, Brother Hyacinth applied late in 
life for admission to the Dominican Order. On April 5, 1920, 
his forty-fifth birthday, he received the Dominican habit at the 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C. During his stay there 
Brother Hyacinth rendered valuable services as an electrician. 
After profession he was assigned to St. Pius Church, Chicago, 
and later to Providence College. In 1931, Brother Hyacinth 
returned to Chicago, being assigned to Fenwick High School. 
Just before his death Brother Hyacinth was assigned to St. 
Rose Priory, Kentucky. 

A good worker all his life, Brother Hyacinth suffered 
greatly during his last year and died July 12, 1940, at St. Clair’s 
Hospital, New York. The Solemn Requiem Mass for Brother 
Hyacinth was celebrated at St. Catherine’s Church, New York 
City, by the Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., Prior of St. Rose 
Convent, assisted by Rev. John A. Segren, O.P., and Rev. J. B. 
Taylor, O.P., as Deacon and Subdeacon. 

To the nephew of Brother Hyacinth, Mr. Michael Baranow- 
ski of New York City, and to the members of the family of 
Brother Hyacinth, the Province of St. ye extends sincere 
sympathy. May he rest in peace! . 
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Towards Loving The Psalms. By C. C. Martindale, S.J.. 308 pp. Sheed 
& Ward, New York. $2.75. 

This pleasant book is not a commentary on the Psalms. In 
a colloquial, modern way, it presents the Psalmist as one would 
an interesting, vivid person well worth knowing. The final two- 
thirds of the book are somewhat like conversations between the 
Psalmist and ourselves; the former drawing on his fund of wis- 
dom and experience for the unravelling of our own little con- 
temporary difficulties. 

First we have a dozen essays, situating the Psalmist in his 
Palestinian hills, among the people who lived under the wing of 
God, and for whom He was in the ultimate analysis King, Gen- 
eral and Father. These essays are a probing biography of the 
Hebrew temperament. We ramble along, familiarising our- 
selves with the sky, the beasts, the birds, the sea, the roads 
which moved the Psalmist to think of the Creator. Gradually 
they become more real, more present, more living. Then the 
thoughts that stirred in Jewish heads and hearts take shape: 
fierce if somewhat erratic loyalty to the God of Sion, wonder- 
ment at the prosperity of the wicked, dreams of ultimate tri- 
umph, plunges into melancholy following the conviction of 
man’s smallness and fickleness, soarings to confidence in God’s 
mercy, praise of the honest man and content at the good things 
heaped upon him. A chapter is devoted to the significance, his- 
torical and transcendental, of the Holy City Jerusalem, so 
greatly utilized in Christian liturgy. In a final chapter of this 
first part, saints and statesmen are heard using verses of the 
Psalms for mottoes, inspiration and guides. 

The second part of the book may be used for meditation 
quite independently of a knowledge of the Psalms themselves. 
The previous chapters supply sufficient acquaintance with the 
Psalmist. Father Martindale in his daily contact with the 
Psalms in the Divine Office has come to value certain verses for 
the neat, enlightened or poignant reflections and counsels on 
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human life and destiny they contain. On them he has written 
little meditations as much for himself, it seems, as for us, while 
urging us to do the same for our own favorites. Each forms 
three pictures, the meaning and background of the verse, how 
it fits ourselves as well as the Psalmist, and finally how we may 
turn it to good use in the daily hum-drum. They are grouped 
in fitting chapters covering praise of God, love, humility, social 
justice, apostolic action and the hunger and ultimate attain- 
ment of the Heavenly City. 

Pointed primarily towards those who chant the Psalms 
daily, the clergy, and perspicaciously applied to their daily 
problems, this book is nevertheless open to all who faintly know 
the Psalms and feel urged to more intimate acquaintance with 
these inspired verses which mirror and understand every mood 
that fills the heart. It contains a touch of poetry, a dash of 
erudition, much common sense, delivered in a familiar vein with 
a warmth worthy of the title. H.C. 


God The Holy Ghost. By James F. Carroll, C.S.Sp. 316 pages. Kenedy, 

New York. $2.50. 

To man, particularly during these days of distress, direction 
in the performance of his everyday actions is absolutely neces- 
sary. To whom should he go? The Catholic Church alone has 
the answer in the Divine Personage of God the Holy Ghost. It 
is to the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity that we appro- 
priate the sanctification of man; it is this very Person who 
raises man from the mire of sin to the divine plane of grace; 
it is this Person who bestows on man His many gifts making 
him readily prompt in carrying out the Divine Will. 

Fr. Carroll has realized man’s peril. In an admirable man- 
ner he has attempted to show how the Holy Ghost can alleviate 
man’s misery. Brushing aside subtle theological argumenta- 
tions, with a lucid pen he portrays the role of the Divine Person, 
the Holy Ghost, in the drama of life. With the Angelic Thomas 
as his guide he helps the reader acquire some knowledge about 
the Divine Person. He then exhorts the reader to increase the 
fires of love in his heart for this Divine Gift, the Holy Ghost. 

This book, God The Holy Ghost, is divided into four parts. 
The first part considers, after a short treatise on the Holy 
Ghost, the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The author discusses the 
meaning of the word, gift; he shows the reader the influence 
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the Holy Ghost exercises in the bestowal of these gifts in man’s 
soul. He then pictures man; the recipient of the gifts, no longer 
a mere mortal but a participator in the Divine Nature. With 
these general ideas Fr. Carroll proceeds to treat at length each 
of the gifts. He tells the reader just what each gift is, what it 
does to the individual receiving the gift and what is requisite 
for the reception of the gift. Nor is this all. The author pro- 
ceeds to point out in strong language the necessity of receiving 
the gifts. p43 

The second and third parts of the book treat of the Beati- 
tudes and the Fruits of the Holy Ghost respectively. Here the 
reader finds the same manner of treatment as in the treatise on 
the Gifts. With the same vitality and clarity of pen the author 
helps the reader to acquire. a deep appreciation for the realm of 
the supernatural. 

Finally, the author crowns his work with a treatise on the 
Apostolate. Here again setting forth the doctrine of St: Thomas, 
Fr. Carroll shows what it means to be an apostle preaching the 
Word of God. He tells us the function of an apostle and in what 
the vocation to the Apostolate consists. In eloquent words he 
paints a portrait of the missionary working in distant lands to 
spread God’s name upon the face of the earth. And then, re- 
calling to mind that first Pentecost, the author incites the reader 
to appreciate each Pentecost as “the feastday of the Apostolate” 
and to be joyous on that day for “Pentecost glorifies the Sanc- 
tifier that brings us the gauge of our future happiness near 
Jesus.” 

Since few books have been written in popular style about 
the Holy Ghost and His activities upon the human soul, Fr. 
Carroll’s book is most welcome. To the layman this book will 
be of great help and should not be read merely once but many 
times in order that he may make the doctrine contained within 
this book his very own. To the theologian it should be of help 
in giving him food for thought. In fine, this book will truly 
serve its purpose in making better known and loved this august 
Person, God the Holy Ghost. E.D.G. 


Men at Work at Worship. By Gerald Ellard. 307 pp. Longmans, Green, 
New York. $2.50. 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, the liturgical movement 
was inaugurated. It began shortly after the World War; and 
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now, with another conflict disturbing the nations of the earth, 
it is reaching its maturity. Still, in spite of its world-wide 
growth, the author can picture the average layman’s reaction 
to the expression “liturgical movement” in this manner: “A 
liturgical movement?; well, let’s keep out of its way.” This is 
unfortunate. Its cause is the name. But there will be no diffi- 
culty with that, once the layman reads the chapter which gives 
the name to the book. In that chapter the reader will learn 
thoroughly just what these two important words, “liturgical 
movement,” mean. It is necessary for the layman to learn riot 
to avoid this movement. Its whole purpose is to unite, not de- 
stroy. It will unite the piety of the individual‘to that of the 
community and so attain the liturgical ideal, viz., the communal 
worship of God. Corporate worship gives the layman “voice” in 
the Mass. Best of all it will release him from the rdéle of a “mute 
and detached spectator” at the Mass. This movement is by no 
means revolutionary. Nor is it a renovation in the Church. It 
is, as is strongly pointed out in the book, a restoration of things 
set aside. 


The key-note of the book is sounded in the opening chapter: 
the social effects of a true realization of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body and corporate worship. A study club session 
with a wide-awake pastor shows Catholic Action as its source. 
Then follow in clear chapters, bolstered by numerous quotations, 
explanations of the Mystical Body, the Liturgy, the priesthood 
of the laity and prayer-horizons. This latter chapter should 
make a lasting impression. It shows how to break away from 
selfish prayer through praying the Mass. The chapter on the 
Dialogue Mass is interesting and encouraging. Can our lay 
folk master plain chant? Is it possible to have Mass in the 
evening for the people whose work prevents them from assisting 
at Mass in the morning? Both of these questions are proposed 
and answered. Besides there are chapters on the reception of 
Holy Communion as an integral part of the social celebration of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, of the vernacular in the liturgy and 
the Divine Office for the layman. The concluding chapter is a 
review of the liturgical movement in the United States one hun- 
dred years from now. It is favorable. But such a review, now 
wholly imaginary, can become a reality only when the average 
Catholic becomes aware of his precious heritage and makes use 
of the gifts at his hand. He can become aware of his heritage 
through this book; the rest is his own. 
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Students will appreciate this work. Each chapter is replete 
with references and quotations. To every chapter is appended 
supplementary notes and further references to books and re- 
views. This work will, in the future, be known as one of the 
source books for sermons and articles on the varied phases of 
the liturgical movement. P.M.S. 


One Life in Chriet. By Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M. 141 pp. 
Kenedy, New York. $1.50. 


So Falls the Elm Tree. By John Louis Bonn, S.J. 287 pp. Macmillan, 

New York. $2.50. 

Every one is acquainted with the fruitful work of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy in the Catholic centers of our country. This new 
biography is an introduction to the life and labors of their 
saintly foundress Mother Catherine McAuley. Many readers 
are acquainted perhaps with her wise maxims quoted, for in- 
stance, in the Jrish Way. Catherine McAuley was the light of 
her people and a living paradox, blending in her own person the 
mystic, the superior, the business woman. Her life unfolded 
amid circumstances which would have been overpowering for 
another. 


Orphaned at a tender age and brought up by Irish Protes- 
tants during the dismal period of the Penal Laws, with the help 
of God, she not only preserved her Faith, but by dint of pa- 
tience, charity and example secured the conversion of her guard- 
ians and the final return to the fold of her own brother and sis- 
ter. Becoming rich through an inheritance, Catherine thought 
only of continuing her works of charity for the unfortunate. 
From this decision sprang her famous Institute. Soon, however, 
wishing to give her work to the world, she founded a Congre- 
gation whose principal characteristic was “a most serious appli- 
cation to the Instructon of Poor Girls, Visitation of the Sick and 
Protection of Distressed Women of good character.” The al- 
most immediate success of the new community was not without 
many trials and sorrows for the holy Foundress, but as she 
characteristically remarked: “The Order is God’s work, not 
mine.” 

It is to be regretted that Mother McAuley’s writings are 
not more abundantly quoted. Nevertheless, the passages taken 
from her Rule reveal a spirit which is at once lofty and prac- 
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tical. This attractively presented story manifests a fine appre- 
ciation of the spiritual values behind human endeavors. 


The extraordinary personality and achievements of another 
valiant woman are interestingly portrayed by a well-known 
Jesuit writer in his latest work. So Falls the Elm Tree not only 
reads like an novel, but Father Bonn has purposely used “the 
penetrative technique of the novel” in order to catch for his 
readers the strength and vividness of character of his subjects. 


Francoise Ailloud was born in French Savoy, the rugged- 
ness, beauty and devotion of whose people she retained through- 
out her life. Entering the convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
she followed the ordinary routine of the community, being 
shortly assigned to teaching. However, the work had no ap- 
peal, her heart was elsewhere. In the appointment to the active 
headship of the hospital in Lyons she found her vocation. This 
phase served only as a brief initiation, for the call came to go 
to America to found a hospital. It was the heart of a pioneer 
that responded—a spirit to be overcome by death alone. 


It was thus that in 1897 Mother Ann Valencia and six com- 
panions founded St. Francis Hospital in Hartford, Conn. The 
humble and difficult beginnings of the venture were for Mother 
Valencia a nightmare. The institution was born in labor and 
sorrow, but despite discouraging misfortunes it was destined to 
grow as the sturdy elm rising at its side. Opposition, coolness, 
loss of Sisters through death or illness assailed the young com- 
munity, but the indomitable Mother Valencia relying on Provi- 
dence and the powerful protection of St. Joseph would always 
say—“I fix”—and she did! By the very force of her character 
she moulded all to her wishes—including four bishops. 


The story of St. Francis’ is that of Mother Valencia. They 
grew together. The hospital rose and expanded because it 
rested on the solid foundation of the ever deepening Faith of 
its Foundress. Note the case of the great surgeon who, re- 
buked for failing in his duty, started an opposition hospital but 
who returned in contrition after many years. Then there was 
the typical Monica Murphy, restless to do “something big,” who 
got her chance suddenly through Mother Valencia. 

So Falls the Elm Tree, the Catholic Book Club selection for 
June, is a novel-biography of an extraordinary woman and a 
remarkable work. The engaging style and interesting subject 
matter of this book should recommend it to all readers. N.H. 
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Whence Come Wars. By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 119 pp. Sheed & Ward, 

New York. $1.00. 

As books go, Whence Come Wars is a small book; small in size 
but large in content. In six chapters of almost equal length 
Monsignor Sheen analyzes the roots of war as found in the 
nature of man; for, as the author forcefully asserts, “War is 
first in man, then among men. The conflict on battlefields is 
but the extension of the conflict within man. Man revolting 
against God is the miniature of the war of man revolting against 
his fellowman” (p. 3). In this statement we find the keynote to 
the solution of the war problem. Any answer then, to be the 
correct one, must begin with human nature and rise upward 
through a formal moral or religious education to God. 

The present work, which is a development of a recent series 
of Monsignor Sheen’s radio discourses, may be divided into 
three parts. The first of these concerns itself with the most 
general causes of war: man, concupiscence and sin. These are 
the deepest roots of the evils of war. No study of the problem 
can ignore them. Secondly, the author, basing his study on the 
recent encyclical of Pius XII, Swmmi Pontificatus, analyzes the 
particular causes of war. They are three: 1) the failure of the 
world to recognize the fundamental cause of its ills—that is, its 
failure to recognize the role of a universal norm of morality, 
the part played by conscience in the nature of man; 2) the 
failure of the world to profess in practice that the basis of the 
unity of mankind in action is to be found in spiritual values only, 
for a sole dependence on material values as such gives rise to 
diversity and division; and 3) the failure of the world to rec- 
ognize the proper and interrelated spheres of action of civil 
authority and divine law. Finally, in the last two chapters of 
the book, the interest of the reader is drawn to two profound 
questions: The Papacy and Peace, and Peace and Moral Au- 
thority. These two chapters form a practical conclusion to 
Monsignor Sheen’s instructive study of the problem of war. 

This interesting and enlightening exposition of the problem 
of war should make a profound impression in the minds and 
hearts of all readers; for, Whence Come Wars is a powerful 
work, a mighty mite. Written in the clear and characteristic 
Sheen style, it is perhaps his most forceful expression of truth. 
In truth there is a unity, precisely because it is not the play- 
thing of men’s fancy. Thought cannot change it. Its expres- 
sion as found in Whence Come Wars finds Monsignor Sheen its 
able champion. J.M.R. 
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Late Harvest. By Olive B. White. 442 pp. Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


An obstacle to the Catholic Church in England, where Cath- 
olics are in the minority, says Dr. Wm. K. Orchard, is the 
Church of England by law established. For despite serious de- 
feetions without and deep divisions within, it is united in claim- 
ing to be the Church of Christ in England. How coincidental 
it is that these words of Dr. Orchard should appear almost 
simultaneously with Olive White’s latest novel Late Harvest. 
This story deals with the effort to thrust the Church of England 
upon the country gentry, a group of people, not as important 
as the great families of the times, yet too important to be 
ignored by Elizabeth in her unending struggle to force con- 
formity of religious belief upon her Catholic subjects. 

In this strongly Catholic novel, Miss White graphically de- 
picts the hardships of a typical prominent Catholic family in 
Berkshire during the reign of Elizabeth. Alice Collingridge be- 
comes cognizant of the clash of forces between the Catholics 
and the Protestants. The Catholic youths have begun to chafe 
at the confining barriers of their world in these plot-ridden 
years culminating in the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

In spite of the grave situation, Hugh Winborne courts and 
weds Alice. They go to live in his Essex home extremely con- 
fident that they can rise above the persecutions and build a 
happy home, free from governmental interference in their man- 
ner of serving their Maker. Their confidence is based on the 
principle that the right to a peaceful life is an older law than 
any government can set up. In their youthful optimism, they 
still believe that loyal Englishmen can win religious peace, if 
not for themselves, at least for their children. They find, how- 
ever, that their principles are utterly alien to those of their 
queen. Consistently they struggle to maintain both loyalties, 
one to their faith and one to their Queen. “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s.” In fulfilling both loyalties, however, the plot thickens, 
engulfing them deep in the mire of persecution. When the 
Spanish Armada threatens the coast, Hugh and Alice give their 
whole-hearted support to the Queen, “rendering to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” When, however, Hugh brings a 
priest to comfort his father on his death bed, he is arrested, im- 
prisoned and finally confined to the tower—not being able to 
“render to God the things that are God’s.” 

As wife and mother Alice sees the lives of those she loves 
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dearly, shattered, thwarted and ruined by the relentless and 
hopeless pressure of religious persecution. There is a brief ray 
of hope upon the death of Elizabeth, casting a narrow beam of 
victory’s sunlight into her darkened and bewildered life. 

Miss White in Late Harvest has given us a staunchly Catholic 
novel. The book roundly radiates fortitude, loyalty to faith, un- 
swerving courage of convictions. This is a book highly recom- 
mended for both Catholics and Protestants. 

Let us as a result of the conditions which this novel de- 
picts, continue to have a charitable attitude toward our separated 
brethren, a spirit of welcome for converts, a freer machinery 
for inquiry and instruction which is at the moment ripening 
fields white unto harvest. J.M.D. 


No Other Man. By Alfred Noyes. 320 pp. Stakes, New York. $2.50. 


Sudden and painless death had visited the world’s popula- 
tion, and the last acts of each man were candidly open to the 
gaze of a sole survivor. In that survivor’s reflections (and in 
the author’s divergences from the story) modern materialism 
and hypocrisy are warned, satired and condemned. 

Each nation of the world possessed a secret military device 
which would destroy all human life before it. Each nation 
thought itself the sole possessor of this device; and by a 
strange coincidence all had simultaneously directed it upon one 
another. Mark Adams, a young Englishman, had escaped 
death, because he had been left to die in a sunken enemy sub- 
marine on the bottom of the ocean—the only place and condi- 
tion immune to the death ray. Having come to the surface in 
an escape device, he discovers the world as it was after the 
catastrophe. His native England he finds desolate of human 
life. Helping himself to motor boats and automobiles, he 
journeys to the Continent hopefully seeking some other sur- 
vivor. The story is brought to startling suspense as, on a seat 
in the Louvre, he finds a woman’s wrist watch, still ticking. It 
is not the watch so much as its tick which startles him; for 
“fourteen days had elapsed since the catastrophe. It was an 
ordinary twenty-four hour wrist watch; but as it lay there 
in the palm of his hand, the tick-tick-tick of its tiny mechanism 
raced the beating of his own heart. He stared at it as though 
some small Egyptian jewel, a golden scarabaeus from the tomb 
of a dead queen, had miraculously come alive and was talking 
to him.” 
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After a feverish search, in which the evidence of new 
“clues” struggles with doubt as to his own sanity, he finds the 
object of his quest—an American girl, Evelyn Hamilton, who 
had been traveling in Europe at the time of the disaster. She 
had escaped the tragedy by being the guest of a fiendish sci- 
entist in a diving bell at the bottom of the sea. This madman, 
who she thought had drowned after their return to the surface, 
returns to threaten the now blossoming romance between Mark 
and Evelyn. By a “deus ex machina,” he is disposed of and the 
two lovers seek to satisfy a mutual desire to visit Assisi. There 
a happy surprise awaits them in the persons of a Franciscan 
community and a few families who lived near the monastery. 
The escape of those at Assisi is not explained, but the power 
and loving providence of the Most High are suggested; and an 
old Friar will commit himself neither to claim a miracle nor to 
offer a natural explanation. 

The warmth and hope of the Catholic tone of this story 
save it from being what the typical modern materialist loves— 
a chill, barren tale of mere man dispairingly aghast at his own 
powers run riot. 

This story is told with artful clarity and swiftness of action. 
The descriptions of the unusual scenes in the cities of the dead 
avoid the gruesome through Mark Adam’s keen perception of 
their significance. PA. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley has penned another volume, Sacerdos 
et Pontifex—Letters to a Bishop-Elect. It is an appealing book that the 
clergy and seminarians can read with interest and benefit, recognizing 
here sound counsel for a more effective interior and exterior Priestly life. 
The grave but lofty burden that is the Episcopacy is disclosed as well as 
the requisites in the candidate for this Apostolic heritage. Bishop Kelley 
enunciates these ideals through a series of letters written by a mythical 
but human Fr. William, a learned and experienced Pastor, to Fr. Paul, a 
newly chosen Bishop. These messages set forth the need of the future 
Shepherd to be a saintly Bishop who prays as he works and makes his 
work a prayer, a true Father of his clergy, a guardian of the faithful. Fr. 
William urges Paul to be a humble and devout Pastor, generous and loyal, 
close knit to the soul-hungry Christ. Although directed to the newly 
elected Paul, the author’s work invites attention, for its warnings, its 
counsels and its spirituality are attractively dressed in a familiar and warm 
style, the outpourings of an experienced ecclesiastic. All priests who direct 
as much as one soul can find fruitful reminders in these letters which will 
enrich their er for the salvation of men. (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. 00). 
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Dr. Burton Confrey’s latest volume is Following the Liturgical Year. 
It is made up of daily Counselors composed for the bulletin boards of a 
Catholic junior college. These consist of up-to-the-minute suggestions 
for advancement in things profitable not only for this world, but also for 
the world to come. It is a pious work, but practical as well. There are 
a million and one things touched and all are worthy of meditation. The 
book, however, does not cover the whole year. Only that part of the year 
which falls within the college’s required days are here. Another volume 
will take up the summer days. There is really no vacation period in the 
liturgical year. (Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. $2.00). 


Two books have arrived from Sands & Co. of England. The Book of 
the Miraculous Medal by a Vincentian Father is divided into two sections, 
Part I is Historical, and the second part is Devotional. The historical sec- 
tion considers the history, power, the mission of the medal, and a brief 
sketch of the life of Catherine Labouré. Part II treats of the Association 
of the Medal, its Rite of blessing and investment, novena reflections for 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, and the Proper of the Masses 
for the feasts of the Miraculous Medal, Bl. Catherine Labouré and the 
Immaculate Conception. (1s. 3d.) A Catholic Priest and Doctor have col- 
laborated on a book, Happiness in Marriage, for the benefit of young 
married people. It is a handbook of practical advice from two best suited 
to advise in such a matter. It handles with deft knowledge and care all 
the questions bound to arise in regard to the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
Besides the utility of their advice, the authors recommend in Appendix II 
other volumes for side reading on the subject. This book is inexpensive 
and would make an excellent gift volume for the young bride and groom. 
(Sands & Co. Ltd., 15 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 2s. 6d.). 


DEVOTIONAL: The Mother of Jesus sustains the high standard of 
the deservedly popular religious writings of Canon Henri Morice. Bril- 
liantly done into English by Madame Clara Meigs Sands, R.S.C.J., it is 
easy and delightful reading. The author draws a portrait of Our Blessed 
Lady that is at once refreshing and most natural, interweaving into the 
beautiful theme of the book pious reflections and practical applications to 
the Christian life. It is a book to read not once or twice, but several 
times, a fine medium for meditation. While the very nature of the work 
is of universal appeal, three chapters are devoted to the relations of Mary 
with France. She is France’s Queen, France owes a great debt to Mary, 
and France has been the privileged locale of three new centers of pil- 
grimage: La Salette, Lourdes, Pontmain. In the light of the present 
condition of that poor nation, these chapters are most timely and inter- 
esting. May her cherished realm know the peace of her holy Son, through 
— that He requires of those that love Him. (Kenedy, N .Y. 


HISTORICAL: The twenty-first volume of Franciscan Studies deals 
with the pioneering Franciscan missionaries from Spain who labored in 
what is known as the Florida area. This area includes most of the islands 
in the Carribbean; Cuba, Hispaniola and Venezuela. This volume, Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Franciscans in Spanish Florida and Cuba, is not 
a work intended for the average reader. It will be of interest to the 
historiophile and the scholar. Its purpose is to prevent an important part 
of the history of the Americas and its makers from being lost or forgotten. 
Much labor has been put forth in making this twenty-first volume avail- 
able. Numberless manuscripts have been probed to trace the background 
of the valiant priests and brothers who came to our pagan shores to 
preach God’s word. The basic, and incentive, work for this book was The 
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Franciscan Conquest of Florida. Rev. Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., Ph.D., the 
author of the present volume, has done a great service to his early, Spanish 
brethren and to the Order from whose founder these men drank in the 
desire to save souls. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2. 


PAMPHLETS: The following pamphlets have been received from 
Our Sunday Visitor Press: Peace, the Fruit of Justice, containing the first 
part of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s 1940 broadcasts. This has been 
called the most popular religious series ever given over the air. A smaller 
pamphlet, Nano Nagle by a ag of the Presentation Community, 
Mount St. Michael, Staten Island, N. Y., gives an account of the life, trials 
and growth of the religious community founded by this valiant woman. 
(Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $0.10 ea.). The second part 
of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s 1940 broadcasts is called The Seven 
Last Words and the Seven Virtues and consists of seven moving sermons 
by the nation’s leading pulpit orator. A series of articles on Faith for 
Discussion Club sessions has been written by Sister Mary Agnes, S.N.D., 
under the title, “I Believe.” ($0.15 ea.). A pamphlet in the Five Cent 
Series, Shall I Marry a Non-Catholic? is from the pen of the Rev. James 
A. Magner. 1939 Memories 1940 contains a number of the addresses de- 
livered on the Tenth poo * of the Catholic Hour plus tributes from 
the hierarchy and the press. ($0.25). 


From the Saint Anthony Guild come The Parent-Educator, New 
Series, Volume III, Teaching Obedience in the Home. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. $0.29). 


The Queen’s work has published a stimulatin pa. Practical 
Helps for the Religion Teacher by Aloysius Heeg, Sy Religion is made 
interesting and practical for children through log stories and drama- 
tizations. Part I is called Practical Methods for Practical Catechists. 
(Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. $0.25) 
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est distinction, by special dispensation of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, the 
degree itself of Master was immediately granted to Father Farrell. The 
Fathers and Brothers of the Province take great pleasure in congratulating 
Father Farrell upon this recognition of his high attainments. 


Tonsure 


in St. Joseph’s Church. Those who received the tonsure are: Bros. Thomas 
Aquinas Dymek, Gregory Dymek, Bernard Malvey, Matthias Robinson, 
Augustine Gately, Matthew Cuddy, Philip Pendis, Bertrand Soeldner, 
Albert Rossetti, Norbert Morgenthaler, Raymond Maloney, Louis Mc- 
Quillan, Jordan Reichert, David Burke, Damian Smith, Leo Kelly, Edward 
Dominic Garry, Valerian Lucier, Timothy Quinlan, Alphonsus Dolan, Pius 
Sullivan, Clement Johnston, Hyacinth Conway, Chrysostom Curran. \ 


Porter and 
Lector 


Consecration 


Fushun, Manchukuo. Bishop Lane was one of the star students of Fathers 
McHugh and Callan from the beginning to the end of his seminary studies 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province of St. Joseph 
extend their sympathy to the Rev. F. J. Twohig on the 
death of his brother; to the Rev. G. G. Scanlon on the 
death of his sister; to the Rev. J. S. O’Connell on the death 


The members of St. Joseph’s Province offer congratulations 
to the following Fathers who celebrated this year their 
twenty-fifth anniversary in the holy Priesthood: the Revs. 
C. G. Moore, Q. F. Beckley, D. M. Galliher, L. U. Cull, E. 


On May 16, in the city of Rome, Father Walter Farrell, 
Regent of Studies of the Province of St. Joseph, took his 
preliminary examination towards the highest degree the 
Dominican Order can give, that of Master of Sacred The- 
ology. After he had passed the examination with the’ high- 


On June 6, the Most Rev. James J. Hartley, D.D., Bishop 
of Columbus, bestowed tonsure on the theologians of St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. The ceremony took place 


The above Brothers received the first two Minor Orders, 

those of Porter and Lector, on June 10, at Holy Trinity 

0 sg Somerset, Ohio. Bishop Hartley conferred the 
rders. 


On June 11, Very Rev. J. A. McHugh and Very Rev. C. J. 
Callan, were present at Lawrence, Mass., at the consecration 
of the Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane, M.M., Vicar Apostolic of 
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at Maryknoll. Bishop Lane is a member of the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic. On August 4, the feast of our holy Founder, the Bishop was enter- 
tained by the Fathers at Holy Rosary Rectory, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


The Curia of the Master General received on Monday, July 

Consultor 22, an official communication that the Holy Father had ap- 

pointed the Very Rev. C. J. Callan a Consultor of the Pon- 

tifical Biblical Commission in Rome. The Vicar General sent official notice 

of the appointment to the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, Provincial of St. 

Joseph’s Province, and extended to Fr. Callan his personal hearty congrat- 

ulations on this well-merited honor which reflects credit on the Order and 

on the Province. Father Callan is the second American to enjoy this par- 

ticular honor, the first being the late Msgr. Grannan of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


On August 16, Solemn Profession was made into the hands 

Solemn of the Very Rev. Adrian Theodore English, Prior of the 

Profession College of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C., 

by the following Brothers: Maurice Robillard, William 

Duprey, Regis Barron, Francis Kelly, Lawrence Hart, Richard Dolan, 

Nicholas Halligan. The vows were pronounced in the chapel of the Do- 
minican House at Ocean City, Md. 


The Rev. Matthew E. Hanley has been appointed Master 
Master of of Students at the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
Students ton, D. C. Father Hanley attended Providence College, and 
entered the Order in 1922, making his novitiate at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. He studied philosophy for two years at 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., and for one year at the House of Studies 
at River Forest, Ill. He then took his theology at the House of Studies in 
Washington, where, in 1929, he was ordained to the holy Priesthood by 
Archbishop Curley. He was granted the degree of Lector in Sacred The- 
ology in 1930. In 1932, he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
the Collegio Angelico, Rome. In September of that year he was sent to 
St. Mary’s of the Springs College, where he has since taught as Professor 
of Economics and Political Science. Father Hanley takes the place of 
Father P. L. Thornton who is relinquishing the position of Master of 
Students because of ill health. 


It is with deep regret that the Students at Washington bid 

Farewell Father Thornton good-bye. He has left to several classes 
the inspiring example of true Dominican life, and we are 

deeply disappointed in the loss of one whose guidance we had so keenly 
anticipated for the coming year. We pray that Father Thornton may en- 
joy better health and receive continued blessings from Our Blessed Lord. 


ST. ALBERT’S PROVINCE 


The Very Rev. Provincial, Peter O’Brien, invested eleven 
Reception young men with the holy habit on St. Dominic’s day, August 

4, in the chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas Priory; River Forest, 
Ill. These new Brothers constitute the first class of simple Novices in the 
newly-formed Province of St. Albert. Father Ralph D. Goggins preached 
the retreat leading up to reception of the habit. Father Peter O’Brien 
celebrated the Reception Mass. The Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll gave Solemn 
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Benediction, being assisted by Father Walker of Holy Name Province, Cal., 
and Father Leonard Callahan, ex-Provincial of Holy Name Province, Cal. 
Both Father Walker and Father Callahan are former Priors of St. Thomas’. 
The Novices who will live the religious life under the direction of Father 
Nicholas M. Walsh, Novice Master, are: Bros. Gabriel (Wilfred Hoff, 
Denver, Col.), Francis (Robert J. Crowe, Chicago, IIl.), Louis Bertrand 
(Francis E. Cunningham, Oak Park, Ill.), Robert (John T. Dolehide, Chi- 
cago, Ill.), Bonaventure (John M. Balsam, Rochester, N. Y.), Antoninus 
(Robert E. Kilbridge, Chicago, Ill.), Peter (John Houlihan, Minneapolis, 
Minn.), Augustine (William Rock, Oak Park, IIl.), Terence (George C 
Stoffel, Cicero, Ill.), Albert (John Mark Ryan, Pender, Nebraska), Hya- 
cinth (John A. Janso, South Bend, Ind.). 


Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll received the solemn vows of a class 

Solemn of nine, on August 16, at the summer camp at Menominee, 
Profession Michigan. Father Driscoll also preached the sermon. The 
Brothers who made Solemn Profession, are: Bros. Jerome 

McMullen, Martin Scannell, Thaddeus Lawton, John Way, Vincent Whalen, 
James McHatton, Fabian Larcher, Thomas McNicholas, Edward Conley. 


August 7 was a busy day at Menominee. The second year 
Orders Theologians, having received Tonsure on August 6, now 
became Porters and Lectors; while the third year The- 
ologians, who had received their Tonsure and first two Minor Orders at 
Somerset, Ohio, when still members of the Province of St. Joseph, now 
became Exorcists and Acolytes. Bishop Joseph Plagens, of Marquette, 
Wisconsin, conferred Tonsure and Orders. Present at the bestowing of 
Orders were the Very Rev. Provincial Peter O’Brien, the Very Rev. Prior, 
J. A. Driscoll, and Msgr. Michael A. O’Connor of our Order, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Fukien Province, China. Brothers receiving Tonsure and the first 
two Minor Orders are: Bros. Gerald Masterson, Victor Nadeau, Dominic 
Brady, Michael Dempsey, Eugene Klueg, George Forquer, Leonard Curtis, 
Joachim Hagan, Stephen Redmond, Bede Van Buren, Charles Hayes. The 
third year Theologians, recipients of the Orders of Exorcist and Acolyte, 
are: Bros. Thomas Aquinas Dymek, Bernard Malvey, Matthias Robinson, 
Matthew Cuddy, Philip Pendis, Norbert Morgenthaler, David Burke, 
Damian Smith, Leo Kelly, Alphonsus Dolan, Clement Johnston. 


The first Provincial Chapter of the Province of St. Albert 
Chapter will convene at St. Thomas Aquinas Priory, River Forest, 
Ill., October 9. 


The New St. Vincent Ferrer’s School in River Forest will 
Inception open its doors to the children for the first time this Fall. 
Sisters of the Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, whose 

Motherhouse is at Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, will be in charge. 


The Lecturers on Thomistic Thought under the auspices of 

Lectures Rosary College Alumnae, will speak this season in Milwau- 
kee, Fond du Lac, Madison, Kenosha, Racine, Wausau, 

Beloit, Merrill, all of Wisconsin. The Lecturers will be: Very Rev. Peter 
O’Brien, Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, Very Rev. Leonard Callahan, Rev. A. 
McLaughlin, Rev. J. J. McDonald, Rev. Vincent R. Hughes, Rev. Timothy 
M. Sparks. The city of Milwaukee will have three groups of auditors. 
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SISTERS CHRONICLE 


St. Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catherine, Ky. 


About 150 Sisters from the missions attended the summer school at 
St. Catherine which came to a close August 3. Among the faculty mem- 
bers was the Rev. R. G. Ferris, O.P., of St. Rose Priory. 

On his extended trip across the United States from San Francisco, 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. J. Hedde, Apostolic Vicar of Indo-China, 
stopped for a day at St. Catherine, where he said Mass and gave the Sis- 
ters an interesting account of his work in his remote missions. 

During the summer session Rev. F. N. Pitt, Supervisor of Schools in 
the Archdiocese of Louisville, gave an instructive address on the Parent 
Teachers organization. Also, Mr. Frank Cirillo, founder of the Cirillo 
School of Music of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a series of instructions on the 
violin to the music teachers of the summer school. During his stay he 
gave a music recital, accompanied by his wife, a former graduate of St. 
Catherine. 

A ten-day retreat, conducted by the Very Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., 
Prior of St. Rose, opened on August 5. At the close on August 14, recep- 
tion and profession of the postulants and novices took place. 

On St. Dominic’s Day Rev. J. R. Clark, O.P., officiated at a solemn 
high Mass. Two silver jubilarians, Sister Redempta and Sister Marie, 
were present. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rev. W. P. Roney, O.P., of River Forest, Ill., replaced the Community's 
regular Chaplain from June 15-28, during which time Father Roney gave 
the Sisters a course of instruction and exercises in the Gregorian Chant. 

On July 22, a profession ceremony took place. Sister Mary Catherine 
pronounced her first vows and Sister Mary Martin pronounced her per- 
petual vows. Very Rev. W. J. Brenner, Professor at St. Francis Seminary 
and Spiritual Director of the community, presided. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, a solemn Mass was offered by Rev. R. 
Denis, O.M.Cap., assisted by Rev. N. Brust as deacon, and by Rev. J. 
Hass, P.S.M., as subdeacon. Rev. J. W. Curran, O.P., of River Forest, 
Ill., delivered the sermon. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


The Rev. P. J. Walsh, O.P., conducted the annual retreat. 

On July 25, Sister Mary Assumpta departed to her eternal reward. 
May she rest in peace! 

On the feast of our holy Father, St. Dominic, Sisters Margaret Mary, 
Antoninus, Philomena, Pius, Raymond, Lewis, and Immaculata celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their profession. The Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Michael A. Reilly, V.F., presided at the ceremony. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Wash. 


The following Sisters celebrated their silver jubilee of religious pro- 
fession at St. Dominic’s on June 18, M. Anthony Maher, M. Vincent 
Maher, M. Albertina Dugan, M. Alphonsus Fortune, M. Bernardine Mur- 
phy, M. Teresa Mullen, Mary de Paul Ryan, and M. Benedicta Coty. 
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The annual laywomen’s retreat was held at St. Dominic’s June 26 to 
June 30. It was conducted by Rev. E. Sanguinetti, O.P. Seventy-six 
women attended the retreat and twenty-two were received as Dominican 
tertiaries. 

In July, at the General Chapter, Mother Mary Frances was unani- 
mously elected as Mother Prioress General for a second term. 

In August, the Congregation observed the golden jubilee of the Sis- 
ters’ coming to Washington State in 1890. The first group of pioneers 
left Holy Rosary Convent, New York, for Aberdeen, Washington, in 
August, 1890. The celebration will be held at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Aber- 
deen, the cradle of the Order in the far Northwest. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


The Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., and the Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P., con- 
ducted the two summer retreats at Saint Clare, July 26 and August 9, 
respectively. 

The Rev. E. S. Murray, O.P., Chaplain, conducted the ceremony of 
final profession on August 5 for a group of thirty-nine Sisters. First pro- 
fession was made by twenty-three novices on August 6. 

Twenty-seven postulants were received to the holy habit on August 
6. The Right Rev. Msgr. T. V. Shannon, of Chicago Ill, preached. 

The diamond jubilee of Bethlehem Academy, Faribault, Minnesota, 
August 4, recalled the name of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas L. 
Grace, O.P., second Bishop of St. Paul, who first invited the Sisters to 
make a foundation in his diocese. On the arrival of the pioneer band of 
five Sisters, August 3, 1865, in St. Paul, he conducted them by stage to 
Faribault, where on the feast of St. Dominic he named their first school 
Bethlehem. His fourth successor, His Excellency, the Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, pontificated at the jubilee Mass 
of thanksgiving. 

Vacation schools for the teaching of religion were conducted in sixty- 
three rural and city parishes of the mid-West and western States. One 
hundred and forty Sisters were variously employed in this work. 

Two Sisters accompanied three Rosary College student members of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild to Oklahoma in July, where, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. F. X. Neville, State Director of Catholic Action in Okla- 
homa, the students conducted the sixth annual street teaching campaign. 

New schools to be opened in September will include St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s School, River Forest, Ill., and St. Peter Claver’s School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio 


The Congregation celebrated on June 16 the seventieth anniversary 
of the religious profession of Sister Evangela Schilder; on the same day, 
the fiftieth of Sister Miriam Masterson; on Easter Sunday, the fiftieth 
of Sister Villana Hokins. The twenty-fifth anniversaries of Sister Aloyse 
Fitzpatrick, Prioress of St. Mary of the Springs, and seven other Sisters, 
were duly celebrated. 

The annual retreats were conducted by Rev. J. J. Welsh, O.P., and by 
Rev. V. C. Donovan, O.P. At the close of the retreats eight novices were 
eapenet to first profession and sixteen postulants were received to the 

abit. 

The community was honored by visits from His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Michael A. O’Connor, O.P., the Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., and 
the Rev. T. D. Chang, O.P. 
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Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wis. 


At the General Chapter convened at St. Catherine’s Convent, Racine, 
Wis., on August 6, the Venerable Mother M. Romana was re-elected 
Prioress General, Sister M. Constance was elected Vicaress, and Sister M. 
Theodore, Sister M. Demetria and Sister M. Dominic, Councilors. 


Eleven candidates were invested with the habit and ten novices made 
profession on St. Dominic’s day. Eighteen Sisters pronounced their per- 
petual vows on August 6. 

Sister M. Davidica Ehr departed this life on July 31. May she rest 
in peace! 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


During the months of May, June, and July, the Sisters conducted six- 
teen religious vacation schools. 

At the commencement exercises on June 3, Sister Frances Marie, re- 
—_ the B.A. degree, summa cum laude, from Marymount College, Salina, 

nsas. 

The Sisters had the honor of preparing the Spiritual Bouquet which 
was sent to the Holy Father at the end of the May Prayer Crusade held 
in the Wichita Diocese. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann has kindly written a 
hearty “Foreword” for Rosary Reflections For Nursing Sisters, and for 
Rosary Reflections For Teaching Sisters, two small books which have been 
written by “groups” in the community. The work was done under the super- 
vision of the Rev. J. M. Smith, O.P. 

During the summer months the Rev. J. M. Smith, O.P., gave religious 
instruction on Prayer and Canon Law. 

June 26 will stand as a memorable day in the history of this com- 
munity, for it marked the blessing of the new convent site, and the first 
ground breaking by His Excellency, the Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, 
Bishop of Wichita. 

During the first week in July, the Rev. L. L. Farrell, O.P., of Denver, 
Colo., honored the Sisters with a visit. 

The Forty Hours Devotion was held in the St. Rose Hospital Chapel 
from July 14 to 16. 

Several Sisters attended the course in church music given by the noted 
Benedictine musician, Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., of the Abbey of Mared- 
sous in Belgium, at the Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, from July 
25 to August 8. 

Both the June and August retreats were conducted by the Rev. R. G. 
Lane, O.P., of Denver, Colo. On August 19, one postulant was invested 
in the habit, four novices made their first vows, and seven Sisters pro- 
nounced their final vows. His Excellency, the Most Rev. C. H. Winkel- 
mann presided at the ceremonies. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Five retreats were given at the Novitiate House, Amityville, during 
the course of the summer and two at St. Joseph’s, Sullivan County, New 
York. They were conducted by Dominicans, a Passionist, a Jesuit, and 
a Capuchin. 

Various degrees were awarded to a number of the Sisters who had 


been studying at St. John’s University, Manhattan College, Villanova Col- 
lege, and Manhattanville College of Music. 
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Twenty-eight Postulants received the holy habit on the feast of the 
Transfiguration, August 6, after making a retreat of ten days under the 
direction of Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

Nearly fifty Sisters pronounced either first vows or final vows during 
the ceremonies held on August 17 and 19. The retreat for these Sisters 
was conducted by Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, O.P. 

Thirty candidates are expected as postulants at Amityville on Septem- 
ber 8 and twenty girls for the Juniorate. 

The community mourns the loss of Sisters Sybillina and Benigna. 
May they rest in peace’! 


St. Cecilia Convent, Nashville, Tenn. 


At the General Chapter which opened on August 3, Mother Annun- 
ciata Roesslein was re-elected Prioress General of the Congregation. The 
other officers elected were: Sister Reginald Gorman, Vicaress General; 
Sister Miriam Walsh, Councilor and Secretary General; Sister Scholastica 
Breen, Councilor; Sister Roberta Schaefer, Councilor; Sister Anne Fran- 
ces Semmes, Bursar General. 

Sister Evangelist O’Brien received the degree of Master of Arts from 
George Peabody College for Teachers at the August convocation. 

During the summer, Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation studied 
at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., at the Southern 
branch of the Catholic University, San Antonio, Texas, at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, and at the St. Cecilia Normal School. 

On August 15, one postulant received the habit. On August 16, one 
novice made her first profession and four Sisters pronounced their final 
vows, 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 


Sister Mary Vincent, Ph.D., and Sister Mary Kevin, M.A., President 
and Dean of St. Mary’s Dominican College, attended the convention of the 
ng Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges at Atlanta, 

eorgia. 

Sister Mary Elizabeth, D.S., attended the Science Symposium at 
Washington, D. C. Sister Mary Louise attended the Summer School of 
Catholic Action at San Antonio, Texas. 

Sisters attended summer school at Catholic University, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Louisiana State University, Institutum Divi Thomae and 
Western Reserve University. 

Rev. Ambrose Smith, O.P., conducted the retreat for the postulants, 
novices and community at the Dominican Novitiate, Rosaryville, La. The 
Very Rev. R. M. Burke, O.P., conducted the community retreat at the 
Mother House prior to the feast of St. Dominic. 

Five novices were invested with the habit of St. Dominic early in 
June. His Excellency, Archbishop Rummel presided at the investiture. 

Sister Mary Agnes of Toledo, Ohio, pronounced her perpetual vows 
on the feast of the Transfiguration; and Sister Mary Juliana of Pauline, 
La., and Sister Mary Magdalen of Pointe-a la Hache, La., pronounced 
temporary vows on the same feast. His Excellency presided at the cere- 
monies held in the novitiate chapel, Rosaryville, La. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Richard Reid, editor of the Archdiocesan weekly, The Catholic News, 
gave the commencement address at Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson on June 
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21. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. J. McDonnell, National Director of the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith, presided at the exercises. 

The Rev. K. U. Cahill, O.P., officiated at the ceremony of investiture 
and profession at the Mount on June 19. The retreat preparatory to this 
ceremony was preached by the Rev. J. A. Foley, O.P. 


The community retreat at Sea Isle City, N. J., July 24-31, was preached 
by the Rev. J. C. McDonough, O.P.; the two community retreats at the 
Motherhouse, August 5-12 and August 13-20, were preached by the Rev. 
C. H. McKenna, O.P., of Providence College. 

Sister M. Anastasia Skehan died on April 15 in the fifty-eighth year of 
her religious profession. May she rest in peace! 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


On July 7, the following Sisters made first profession of vows: Sisters 
Mary Charlotte, Mary Benedict, Mary Joseph, Mary Winefride, Mary 
Ronald, Mary Patrick, Mary Rosanne, Mary Laura and Mary Victoria. 


On August 4, Sisters Mary Jordani, Mary Ignati and Mary Villani 
celebrated their golden jubilee at Our Lady of the Elms, Akron, Ohio. 
be a Msgr. F. A. Schreiber, V.F., Pastor of St. Bernard’s Church, 
officiated. 


The Summer Day Camp at Our Lady of the Elms closed its eighth 
successful season on August 17. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


On June 12, the Sisters were favored with a visit from the Rev. A. H. 
Dolan, O.Carm. He gave a very interesting talk on his visits to the Sisters 
of Saint Thérése of Lisieux, the Little Flower of Jesus. Father Dolan 
brought with him, many of the precious relics which are the property of 
the National Shrine of the Little Flower in the East. These relics were 
exposed in the Sisters’ choir while Father gave his talk. The Sisters had 
the privilege of venerating them. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, High Mass was sung by the Rev. W. 
Gleason, O.F.M., of St. Francis Friary, New York City. Renewal of vows 
took place after the Mass. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


Baccalaureate Mass was celebrated on June 9 in St. Mary’s Church by 
the Rev. F. V. Level, O.P., assisted by the Rev. J. M. Sweeney, O.P., and 
the Rev. J. J. Kennedy, O.P., all members of the faculty. An inspiring 
sermon on “The Place of the Catholic College Graduate in Catholic 
Action” was delivered by the National Director of the Catholic Youth 
Movement, the Rev. V. Mooney, C.S.C., of Washington, D. C 


On June 13, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Maurice McAuliffe, D.D., 
conferred degrees on a class of thirty-seven. The address to the grad- 
uates, “Catholic Readers and Writers,” was by Theodore Maynard, Ph.D. 


Over two hundred religious and secular students attended the summer 
school. In addition to those conducted by the Dominican Sisters on the 
faculty, classes were conducted by Father Level and Sweeney, and by 
Father J. U. Bergkamp, O.P., of Providence College. 

The annual retreat in August was conducted by the Rev. F. J. Baeszler, 
O.P., of Columbus, Ohio. 
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Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, accompanied by the 
Very Rev. J. G. Delaney, honored the community by his visit on June 10. 

From July 2 to August 2 the regular summer school session was held. 
The faculty included Rev. W. Jarvais, Rev. George Strack, Rev. W. King 
and Mr. J. Morley of Seton Hall College; also, Sisters M. Joanna, Mich- 
aeleen and Immacula, O.P. 

Thirty-seven Sisters received degrees from the following colleges and 
universities, Seton Hall, Manhattan College, Catholic University, and Laval 
University. Two Sisters, Sister Celine and Sister Corinne, received de- 
grees from Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 

The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. J. A. Foley, O.P., from 
June 22 to July 1. 

Temporary vows were renewed by thirty-five Sisters on July 26. 

Perpetual vows were made by ten Sisters on August 13. 

Sisters M. Clement, Gerard, Hyacinth, Mercedes, Jane, and Rosemary 
celebrated the silver jubilee of their profession on August 4. 

On August 22, twelve postulants received the habit and nine novices 
pronounced first vows. The Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland presided. Mass 
was celebrated by the Rev. D. McCarthy. The sermon was delivered by 
Rev. W. F. Furlong. 


Sister M. Loyola and Severina were called to their eternal reward. 
May they rest in peace! 





